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OLBORN THEATRE.—BARRY SULLIVAN, 
Sole Lessee and Manager. 
Every evening, at 730, THE MISTRESS OF THE MILL. 
At8 o'clock, Lord Lytton’s Great Play, 
MONEY, 
Supported by the following celebrated artistes, viz. :—Barry 
Sullivan, J. C. Cowper, George Honey, W. H. Stephens, Chas. 
Coghlan, A. Bernard, Lin Rayne, W. Arthur, and E. Dyas ; Mrs. 
Hermann Vezin, Miss Louisa Thorne, and Mrs. Charles Hors- 
man, 
PRINCIPAL SCENIC ARTISTS. 
Mr. William Callcott and Mr. Albert Callcott. 
Box-office open daily from 10 till 5. 


OYAL AMPHITHEATRE, HOLBORN. — 
GRAND PROMENADE CONCERTS, every Evening at 
Fight—Full Orchestra, Chorus and celebrated Artistes.—On 
Monday and during the week the programme will embrace the 
following eminent names :—Mdme. Lemmens-Sherrington, Miss 
Sofia Vinta, Mdme. Emmeline Cole, and Mdlle. Liebhart. Mr. 
Vernon Rigby and Mr. Maybrick. Pianists, Mdlle. Constance 
Skiwa and Herr E. Pauer. Violinist, Mons. H. Vieuxtemps. 
The St. Cecilia Choral Society. The Band of Sixty Performers 
from the Philharmonic Societies, the Royal Italian and Her 
Majesty's see the Crystal Palace, and Mr. Charles Hallé’s 
celebrated Manchester Concerts. Open at Half-past Seven, com- 
mence at Eight. Admission One Shilling GRAND MORNING 
ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS every WEDNESDAY and SATUR- 
DAY at 2.30. Box Office open daily from Ten till Five.— 
Refreshments by Spiers and Pond. 











HILHARMONTC SOCIETY.—Conductor, Mr. 
W. G. Cusins.—ST. JAMES’S HALL, Monday, May 17, 
eight o'clock. Violin, Mdme. Norman-Neruda; pianoforte, 
Miss Agnes Zimmermann. Vocalists, Mdme. Monbelli and 
Signor Gardoni. Symphonies—Mozart in G minor, and Beet- 
hoven No. 7in A. Overtures—Mendelssohn, “Isles of Fingal ” 
and “Preciesa ;” Weber’s Vieuxtemps Violin Concerto in E, 
and Bennett’s Caprice in E, for pianoforte. Stalls, 10s, 6d. ; 
balcony, 7s. ; unreserved, 5s. and 2s. 6d. 


USICAL UNION.—RUBINSTEIN will arrive 
May 17 and leave for Russia June 2, and play on Tues- 
days May 18 and June 1, and at no other concerts this season. 
—St. James’s Hall.—The C minor Trio of Mendelssohn and 
the Kreutzer Sonata with Vieuxtemps are included in the pro- 
ti also a Quartet in D minor, Haydn, and Pianoforte 
los by Rubinstein. Visitors can pay at the Hall and obtain 
tickets, half-a-guinea each, of Lamborn Cock & Co., Ollivier, 
Bond-street, and of Austin, at the Hall. 
Director, J. ELLA, 9, Victoria-square, 8.W. 


OYAL CHRISTY’S.—ST. GEORGE’S HALL. 
REGENT STREET. 
WHITSUN HOLIDAYS: 
Every Night at 8, Wednesday and Saturday at 3 and 8. 
Tremendous attraction. First appearance of 
K Y and LEON. 
On Whit-Monday will be produced 
Offenbach’s burlesque Opera, ‘‘ Barbe Bleu.” 
Boulotte by the incomparable LEON. 
The Largest E — preeap  | in the World. 

Full Orchestra. All picked star ormers in every depart- 
ment. Change of Programme. Vverything new for Whit- 
Monday. The new scenery by Mr. Henry Cuthbert (by per- 
mission of Miss Oliver, Royalty Theatre). The machinery by 
Mr. F. Vinning. Furniture and Properties by Mr. John 
Jenkins, LEON—the only LEON. 

Remember St. George’s Hall, Regent-street, Whit-Monday. 

“Go and hear the trels, for they are exceedingly good 
both in serious and comic work, and they have pes all 
vulgarity." —Vide Punch, 20th March, 1869. 

Acting-Manager, Mr. ANDREW NIMMO. 


LASGOW CITY HALL, SATURDAY EVEN- 
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ING Concerts (conducted uy the Director of the Glasgow 
Abstainers’ Union), Secretary, Mr. James Airlie; Organist, 
Mr. H. A. Lambeth; Solo Pianist and Conductor, Mr. Emile 





Another successful season of these Concerts has just 


and will extend over the succeeding eight months, to make 
arrangements for which Mr. Airlie is now in town, and may be 
communicated with at Angus’ Hotel, 23, New Bridge Street, 


JAMES AIRLIE, Secretary. 


DME. EUGENE OSWALD has the honour 
to announce that her MORNING CONCERT will take 
at St. George’s Hall, on Monday next, May 17th, at three 
Vocalists, Mdme, Sauerbrey, Mdlle. Valesca de Facius, 
Mr. Tilla (the new tenor). Instrumentalists, Mdme. Eugene 
Messrs. Henry Holmes, Daubert, and 8. Con- 
Messrs. Sauerbrey and R. T. Jefferies. Tickets, 
, 58., 28., and 1s., to be had of Mdme. Eugene Oswald, 
r-crescent, Regent’s-park, and at the Hall. 

I8S CLINTON FYNES’S PIANOFORTE 
' on ITAL, Wednesday Morning, May 19th, at three 
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"ew Miss Jenny Pratt and Mr. W. H. Tilla. 
; Mr. Lazarus ; flute, Mr. A. Collard ; and pianoforte, 

n Conductor, Mr. G. H. Robinson. Tickets 

8 T Office, St. James’s Hall; and of Miss Clinton 


, Harley-street, Cavendish-square. 





artiste is for the ra Pe 
et Pa, ter th acing of 
e ir on Mon A 
ist, as Amiua in ’s “La Sonnambula.” 
Piache Cute will sehsoqeantly spataln ail the prime 
operas represented during this of 


Now Ready. 


LIFE AND a OF J. SEBASTIAN 
AC 


FROM THE GERMAN OF FORKEL AND HILGENFELDT. 
With ADDITIONS FROM OnIGINAL SouRcES. 
Cloth, gilt, bevilled edges, price 3s. 6d,; post free, 44 stamps. 
Merzter & Co., 37, GREAT MARLBOROUGH-STREET, W. 


“EXETER HALL. 


MAGAZINE OF SACRED MUSIC 
iciecineibiiaesis 
No. XVL, VOL. 4, FOR MAY, 1869. 

ConTENTS : 

. Song, “*O Lord, my God.” G. Barker, 

. Pianoforte Piece, ‘‘Dies Ire,” from Mozart’s “ Requiem.” 

Boyton Smith. 

. Evening Hywn, ‘‘ The day is past and over.” R. Redhead. 

. Song, ‘‘The Lord is gracious.” Alexander S, Cooper. 

. Sunday Evenings at the Harmonium (No. 15). E. F. Rimbault. 











Price One Shilling; Post free Fourteen Stamps. 


NOTICE.— Vols. I., Il. and IIT. of “‘ Exeter Hall” are now ready, 
elegantly bound in cloth, price 5s.; post free, 5s. 6d. each. 





METZLER & CO., 
37, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, W.; 
G. ROUTLEDGE & SONS, Broadway, Ludgate Hill. 


And at all the Railway Stations, and of the principal Book and 
Music Sellers in the Kingdom. 


KUHE’S 
TWELVE DRAWING-ROOM STUDIES 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 


vee 


Tue uninteresting nature of many of the Studies given to 
Pupils, with the view of strengthening their fingers and improving 
their style, is very often the reason of their being either dis- 
regarded altogether, or played in such a dull, spiritless way, as 
to fail entirely in their object. The set of Pieces nowissued has 
been most carefully prepared by Mr. Kuhe to obviate this diffi- 
culty, and it is hoped will prove useful to Masters as well as 
attractive to their Pupils. Each subject has been specially chosen 
as the best fitted to the Study which it is intended to illustrate. 
1—ROMANCE FROM MEHUL’S “JOSEPH.” 
ON THE TREMOLANDO. 

2.— TWERE VAIN TO TELL (celebrated Swiss Air). 
ON REPEATED NOTES. 
8.—DUETTO, “‘L’ELISIR D’AMORE.” 

ON THE STACCATO, 
4.—OFT IN THE STILLY NIGHT. 

ON THE LEGATO. 
56.—ROBIN ADAIR. 

ON THE SHAKE. 
6.—MY LODGING IS ON THE COLD GROUND. 
ON GRACE NOTES. 
7.—THE BLUE BELLS OF SCOTLAND. 

ON SCALES. 
8.—CASTA DIVA. 

ON THE CANTABILE. 
9.—THE RUSSIAN HYMN. 

ON REVERSED POSITIONS. 
10.—CHORUS FROM “IL FLAUTO MAGICO.” 
ON THIRDS. 


11.—AH! CHE LA MORTE. 
ON ARPEGGIOS. 


12.—CHARLIE IS MY DARLING. 


ON OCTAVES. 
Price 2s. 6d. each. 


METZLER & CO., 
87, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, W. 


SUNDAY PART-SONGS, 




















COMPOSED BY 
HENRY SMART. 
ae 
No. No. 
1.F not the dead. 4. Say, in that land of beauty. 
Rs «= J ea 5. We are waiting by the 


3. Days of darkness. 6, The skies are blue. 
Price 3d. each; post free, 4 stamps. 





Vf SGREMOISELLES GOTTSCHALK have the 
honour to announce that they will give their Fourth 
Annual Concert at Willis's Rooms, King-street, St. James's, on 
Wednesday evening, May 19th, 1869. Artists: Miss Katherine 
Poyntz, Miss Blanche Gottschalk and Mdme, Osborne Williams ; 
Signor Ciabatta, Mr. Maybrick, and M. Jules Lefort. Concer- 
tina, Signor Giulio Regondi ; Violoncello, M. Albert. Pianoforte, 
Mdlies. Gottschalk and Clara Gottschalk. Conductors, Messrs. 
Francesco Berger and Osborne Williams. -Reserved stalls, 
10s. 6d. ; Family tickets to admit three, £1 1s. ; Unreserved 
seats, 53. Tickets may be obtained of W. Czerny, 81, Regent- 
street; Schott, 159, Regent-street ; and of Mdilles, Gottschalk, 
18, Dorchester-street, Blandford-square. 


S T. GEORGE’S HALL. — PIANOFORTE 
\) RECITaL, by J. F. BARNETT’'S Pupils, Thursday afternoon, 
May 20, to commence at half-past two o'clock. Selections from 
the works of Beethoven, Mozart, Mendelssohn, Weber, Dussek, 
Chopin, and Stephen Heller, by Miss Hodgson, Miss Stone, Miss 
Florence Phillips, Mixs Percy, Miss Rolph, Miss Yallop, Miss 
Forman, Miss Emma Barnett, and Mr. Arthur Barth (Linden 
Academy of Music). Vocalists: Miss Fanny Holland and Mr. 
Denbigh Newton ; Violin, Mr. Henry Holmes. Miss Hodgson 
and Miss Emma Barnett will play Mendelssohn and Moscheles’ 
Duet for two Pianofortes ; and Mr. Arthur Barth, with Mr. 
Henry Holmes, Barnett’s Sonata in E minor, for Pianoforte and 
Violin. The Pianofortes by Messrs. Broadwood. Tickets, 5s. 
each, to be obtained at the Hall, and of Mr. J. F. Barnett, Eton 
Villa, St. Paul’s-road, N.W. 





M8. CHARLES GARDNER’S MORNING 
i CONCERT, Saturday, May 22, at 3 o'clock, Queen's 
Concert Rooms, Hanover-square. Miss Robertine Henderson, 
Mdlle. Valesca de Facius, Miss Bessie Randall, Mr. Curmmings, 
Mr. Frank Massey, Mr. Walter Pettit, Herr Oberthiir, and Mr. 
Walter Macfarren. Part Songs by an efficient choir, under the 
direction of Mr. W. H. Monk, Stalls, 10s, 6d. ; to adwit three, 
£1 1s. ; unreserved seats, Se. Lamborn Cock & Co., 62 and 63, 
New Bond-street; and of Mr. Charles Gardner, 8, Chilworth- 


street, Westbourne-terrace, W. 
N ONS. PAQUE’S GRAND MORNING CON- 
CERT, St. George's Hall, Monday, 24th May. Com- 
mence at half-past 2. Aristes—Mesdames Edith Wynne, 
Enequist, Fanny Holland, the Sisters Dorin; Mame. Patey- 
Whytock ; Messrs. Vernon Rigby, Wallenreiter, Liberni, Patey, 
Jules Leport, Vieuxtemps, Paque, W. G. Cusine, Conductors— 
Herr W. Ganz and Mr. Benedict. Tickets to be had at Mons, 
Paque’s, 120, Great Portland-street; and at the office, St. 
George’s Hall. 


ERR LEYMEYER begs to announce that his 

ANNUAL EVENING CONCERT will take place on 
Wednesday, the 16th of June, at the Beethoven Rooms, on 
which occasion he will be assisted by the most emiment artists 
of the season, and also introduce some of his own pupils. For 
particulars, and all engagements for Concerts as Conductor and 
Pianist, address, Herr Lehmeyer, 14, Store-street, Bedford- 
square. 


NEW MUSIC BY FRANCESCO BERGER. 

















VOCAL. s.a 

Tur SyRen. Somg....cesccccccceeseers coves 8 0 

Golden Dreams, Song ........+0+ 8 0 

Morning Echoes. Duct ..cssssscsseeesereeceeverecees & 0 
PIANOFORTE. 

Te Ove & tok ...cccsecccvewcesrserecsececs oe 40 

Dancing blossoms ....... 40 


LAMBORN COCK & CO., 62, Naw Bonp-strert. 





“ ENISE’” SONG. Sung by Miss Poole. 
Music and Words (French and English) by Mrs. Arthur 
Charles Wilson. Net 2s. 
London: Groner Emgny & Co., 408, Oxford-street, W. 
Companion to ‘ Denise’” song, ‘‘ Marcel’s” song, dedicated 
to Mrs. Gladstone. 


F STANISLAUS’S 
a 





NEW SONGS. 
ad. 


Oh! have you thought of me ..........s-e0e 8 O 
Sung by Mdme. Bodda-Pyne. 
Your shoulder to the wheel........scse+seeeeee 8 0 
Sung by Mr. ford. 
In the sea (sacred) .......sccceceseceeeeeeeree & 0 
Love's promise... .....06... se seceeneees ev edcede & 0 
Sung by Miss Ransford. se 


ng 
Steadily, steadily through the great deep 
Sung by Mr. Chaplin Henry. 
Ransrorp & Sox, 2, Princes-street, Oxford-circus, 


G. B. ALLEN’S GREAT BALLAD. 
HO CAN TELL? (What may to-morrow 
be, who can tell?) Arranged for Two Voices. B 
MICHAEL WATSON. Beware of vile imitations. Song or » 
post free for 19 stamps. 
Ransrorp & Sox, 2, Princes-street, Oxford-circus. 


—D*; STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE.— 


for invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing 
affections of the throat, has cag ere its high 




















METZLER & 0O., 87, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, W, 
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THE ORCHESTRA. 





TEW COLLEGE CHOTR.—Three Choristers | NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


are wanted for this Choir. They must be between the ages 
of 11 and 12, and possessed of good, powerful voices. They will 
receive a commercial education, fitting them to pass the Oxford 


Local Examination, but without board or lodging ; a money yay 
ment, varying from £2 to £10 per annum, according to their 
musical ability; anda premium on leaving, provided they do 
not leave without permission, not exceeding £40, at the dis- 
cretion of the college. ‘The schoolmaster can receive them as 


boarders should it be desired. The election will take place on 
Wedne aday, the 16th of June, at noon. For any further par- 
ticulars, application can be made to the Rev. L. J. Lee, Pre- 


centor, New College. 





M* J. AUGUSTUS HUGHES (Soprano). 


Lessors 1x Vorce Propvction axp VocatisaTion, 
according to the Italian Method. 
TRACHER ALSO OF THR PIANOFORTE. 


Address—21, Harrington-street, Mornington-crescent, N.W. 


\ DME. ELWOOD ANDREA (Contralto) begs 
A to announce that she has Removed to 31, Baonpgssury- 
VILLAS, Kitpury, N.W., where all communications respecting 
engagements for Oratorios and Public or Private Concerts, in 
town or country, or from Pupils, are to be addressed. 


\ ISS BERRY-GREENING begs to announce 
A that she may be engaged for miscellaneous concerts and 
Oratorios, in England, Ireland, or Scotland, during the Autumn. 
Northern tour in England in December, For terms and 
opinions of the press, address, care Messrs. Chappell, 50, New 
Bond-street, London, W. 


h ISS PATTIE HARGREAVES (Contralto, 

Pupil of Mdme. Sainton-Dolby) begs that all letters and 
engagements for Oratorios and Concerts may be addressed to her 
residence, 3, Cross Elmwood-street, Leeds. 


M R. GEORGE WELDON, Tenor, pupil of 
4 Signor Gambogi. For terms, &c., address, 35, Fitzroy- 
street, Fitzroy-square. 











if ERR FERDINAND LUDWIG will give 
Piano and Singing Lessons during his stay in London.— 
Address, 1, Albert-street, Mornington-crescent, Regent’s-park. 


N R. JOHN RHODES gives Lessons as usual 
in town on Saturdays: Pianoforte, Singing and Harmony. 


Address, Mr. Jonn Ruopes, Crorpor, 8. 

M J. RUMMEL begs to announce that he 
e intends visiting London for the ensuing season. 

Pianoforte and singing lessons may be arranged for. Address, 

M. J. R., Cramer and Co., 201, Regent-street. 





NONCERT AGENT.—Mr. JOHN BLAGROVE, 
/ late Manager of the St. George's Hall, is at liberty to 
make arrangements for Concert Parties, Entertainments, &c., in 
London and in the provinces,—Nimmo’s Library, 65, Wigmore- 
street, W. 


BRIGHTON. 


CRAMER & CO-’S 


PIANOFORTE & HARMONIUM WAREROOMS, 
64, WEST STREET. 


A large Stock of First-class Instru- 
ments, by all the Best Makers, for Sale or Hire. 

Pianofortes of every description on 
their Three Years’ System. 

Pianofortes and Harmoniums let out 
on Hire from One Month. 


Repairs and Contracts for Tunings 
undertaken, 

Subscribers’ names received for Cramer’s 
GUINEA MUSICAL SUBSCRIPTION, which 


entitles Subscribers to FIVE GUINEAS’ 
WORTH of their Sheet Music. 


CRAMER & 00.’8 BRIGHTON BRANCH, 
64, WEST STREET. 





Price 128., in nendiil gilt cloth, red spi, 
THE ROUNDS, CATCHES, AND CANONS 
OF ENGLAND; 


A COLLECTION OF SPECIMENS OF THE SIXTEENTH, 
SEVENTEENTH, AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURLES 


ADAPTED TO MODERN USE. 
The Words Revised, Adapted, or Re-written by 
Tax Rev. J. POWELL METOCALFE. 


The Music Selected and Revised, 


Axp aX Iytanopverony Essay on tux Rise axp Proornss or 
tus Rounn, Catcn, anv Canon ; 


Aso BioGaarmica Notices Or Trae Comrossns, 
Written by 
EDWARD F. RIMBAULT, LIL.D., 
Member of the Ruyal Ry my OH Music at Stockholm ; Corre- 


spending ae Sm ty of Antacasion, + ~ealy 


CRAMER & CO., LIMITED, 201, Recznt Street, W. 





HE WHIMS and ODDITIES of THOMAS 
HOOD, with his Original Tlustrations. First and second 
Series. Sewed, One Shilling each ; and, in limp cloth, Eighteen- 
pence each. Now ready. 
*.“ The Trade and the Public are cautioned against a Cheap 


Raition of Tur Wuims ann Oppities at present being adver- 
| tised. 


It is only an Imperfect Reprint of the First Series, and 
the Illustrations are Copies of the Originals. 
Tn the Press. 


CHEAP EDITION of the EARLIER POEMS 
and SKETCHES of THOMAS HOOD. Including many 
Copyright Pieces. (Ready in a few days.) 


HE POETICAL WORKS of the late W. 


MACKWORTH PRAED. 2 vols. 3rd edition. Feap. 
8vo., 10s. 6d. 
HE POETICAL WORKS of WILLIAM 


WORDSWORTH. 
perial 8vo., cloth, 9s. 


New and Complete Edition. Im- 





New Volume of Moxon’s Miniature Sentes of the Ports. 
EAVES from the POETS’ LAURELS. 
4 Selected and Prefaced by Emma, Lady Woop. With an 
inedited Portrait of Shakespeare. Square 16mo., elegant cloth, 
5s. (Ready. 


OOD’S OWN. First and Second Series. 
A New Edition in 2 vols., 8vo., cloth, gilt. Price 16s. 

Each Series sold separately, price 8s. 

Ready in a few days. 
HE WHIMS and ODDITIES and the WIT 
and HUMOUR of THOMAS HOOD. With all his 
Original Illustrations. Complete in 1 vol., with new Portrait. 
Price 6s. 





Now ready. 
HE WHIMS and ODDITIES of THOMAS 
HOOD. With all the Original Illustrations. New 
Edition. With Portrait. Feap. 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 
HE WIT and HUMOUR of THOMAS HOOD. 
With Portrait. New Edition. In 1 vol., fcap. 8vo., cloth, 
3s. 6d. 
HE COMIC POEMS of THOMAS HOOD. 
With a Preface by Tuomas Hoop the Younger. 18mo., 
gilt cloth, 504 pp., 5s. 
HE SERIOUS POEMS of THOMAS HOOD. 
With a Preface by Tuomas Hoop the Younger. 18mo., 
gilt cloth, 504 pp., 5s. 
HE POETICAL WORKS of PERCY B. 
SHELLEY. With anew Portrait, beautifully engraved 
by Hi. J. Baker. New and Complete Edition, 7s. 
HE PORTICAL WORKS of JOHN KEATS. 
With Memoir by Lord Hoventox. New Edition. Crown 
8vo., cloth, 5s. é > tf 
MOXON’S PENNY READINGS. 
ENNY READINGS in PROSE and VERSE. 
Collected and Prefaced by Tom Hoop. New and Cheaper 
Editions. In 3 vols., feap. 8vo., cloth. Sold separately. Price 
1s. 6d. each. 





SELECTIONS IN PROSE AND VERSE. 
BY TOM HOOD. 


HE PENNY READINGS in PROSE and 
VERSE. Collected and Prefaced by Tom Hoop. The 


8 vols. in1 vol. New Edition. Price 3s. 6d., cloth. 


London: E. MOXON, SON & CO., Dover Street. 





And all Booksellers. 
IDYLLS OF THE KING. 
TENNYSON—DORE. 
PRICES OF THE COMPLETE WORK. 

Line Engravings, superbly bound in cloth, £8. d. 

full Gilt cccccsccvcccccccsere wees Sari 
Photographs from the Original Drawings, 

i Pome cusssvarsacepanessgese 8 OD 
Coloured Photographs, carefully finished 

as Water-colour Drawings .......... 1212 0 
Artists’ Proofs before Letters,in Portfolio 15 15 0 





Lonpon: 


EDWARD MOXON, SON & CO., 
44, DOVER STREET, W. 





‘ roa Thousand, 18. 6d.; by return of post, 1s. 7d. 
THE CHURCH’S CREED OR 
THE CROWN’S CREED? 


A LETTER 
MOST REY. ARCHBISHOP MANNING. 


EDMUND 8. FFOULKES, B.D., 
Avurmon or ‘‘Cunisrsnpom’s Divisioxs.” 








London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square. 








RECENT WORKs 


PUBLISHED BY 


J. T. HAYES, LYALL PLACE, EATON SQUARE, 


WORKS OF THE LATE DR. NE 
(EAST GRINSTED). <2 

‘THE SONG of SONGS:” A Choi 
Sermons, 6s. ; by post, Gs. 4d. antes Volume of 

ORIGINAL SEQUENCES, HYMN 
Ecclesiastical Verses, 2s. 6d. ; by post, oy Flee the 

STABAT MATER SPECIOSA: 
stood the Mother, 1s. ; by post. 1s. 2d, ads Beanty 

HYMNS APPROPRIATE to the SICK ROOM 
On Toned Paper, 2s.; by post, 2%, 2d. items, 
cisth, 1a. ; by post, Wo Ja eek cat by nat titons, 

THE RHYTHM of ST. BERNARD of MORLAIX 
on the HEAVENLY COUNTRY. On Toned Paper, 2. 
by post, 2s. 2d. Cheap edition, 8d.; by post, 9d. 

HYMNS, chiefly Mediwval, on the JOYS ana 
GLORIES of PARADISE, 1s. 6d; by post, 18. 7d, 

THE HYMNS of the EASTERN CHUROH. 
2s. 6d ; by post, 2s. 7d. 

NOTES, ECCLESIOLOGICAL and Pictu. 
RESQUE, on Dalmatia, Croatia, [stria, ia; wi 
Visit yo Montenegro. "Gs. 5 by pat, és. ri ciel 

TEXT a ¥ a series of Twelve beautiful 
Designs, Iziel, illustrati 
Moripture. 2x. ; by post, 2s. 1k  ) Pamnees of Holy 

THE PRIMITIVE LITURGIES (in Greek) of §, 
MARK, 5S. CLEMENT, S. JAMES, S. CHRYSOSTOM, 
~~? BASIL New and Second Edition. 6s.; by post, 

s. 4d. 

THE TRANSLATIONS ofthe PRIMITIVE 
LITURGIES of 8S. MARK, 8, CLEMENT, 8. CHRY. 
SOSTOM, S. JAMES, and 8. BASIL. 4s. ; by post, 4%, 2d. 

THE MORAL CONCORDANCES of 8. ANTONY 
of PADUA, Translated, Verified, and Adapted to Modern 
Use. (A thorough Sermon-Help). 3s.; by post, 3s, 2d. 





WILKINSON’S READINGS at FAMILY or 
PRIVATE PRAYER. Publishing Monthly in 1s. Parts. 
Vol. L, Lent to Ascension; Vol. II., Ascension to 16th 
Sunday after Trinity. Each Vol. 5s. 6d. ; by Post, 6s. 

“CONFERENCES with GOD:” a Book of 
Meditation for every Day of the Year. By C. C. Stu. 
Translated from the German. In Monthly Parts, 9d.; 
by post, 10d. In cloth, 8s. 6d. ; by post, 9s. 

HOUSEHOLD PRAYERS: with a Preface by tho 
Bishop of Oxford. 1s. ; by post, 1s. 1d. 

SIR HENRY APPLETON: a Tale of the Great 
Rebellion, by the Rev. W. E. Heygate. 5s. ; by post, 5s. 6d. 

AN ACCOUNT of ALL SAINTS’ CHURCH, 
Margaret Street, Cavendish-square ; with a complete Table 
of the Times of Services throughout the Year; and a 
Summary of all the Charities in connection with this 
Church. 6d. ; by post, 7d. 

OUR DOCTOR’S NOTE-BOOK: being Twelve 
Tales by the Author of ‘‘ The Tales of Kirkbeck.” 2s. 6d.; 
by post, 2s. 8d. 

RHINELAND and its LEGENDS; and other 
Tales. Translated from the German. With Preface by 
Rev. W. J. E. Bennett, Froome. 8s. 6d. ; by post, 3s. od. 

DUTIES of FATHERS and MOTHERS. Edited 
by Rev. G. C, White, 8. Barnabas’, Pimlico. 1s. 6d.; by 
post, 1s. 7d, 





TO THEOLOGIANS. 

THE VOLUMES OF THE UNION REVIEW 
FOR 1867 and 1868, being Vols. 2 and 3 of the New Series. 
Each 13s. 6d. ; by Post, 14s. 6d. 

THE CHURCH’S BROKEN UNITY. 

Edited by the Rev. W. J. E. BENNETT, Froome. 
Vol. I. On Parspytertanism and IavinGism. 
Vol II. On Anapaprism, the InpEpEnpgnTs, and the QUAKERS. 
Vol. ILL. On Merxopism and SwWEDENBORGIANS. 
Each 3s, 6d. ; by Post, 3s. 10d. 
Vols. TV. and V. On Romanism. 2 Vols, 
by Post, 4s. 10d. 

THE LITURGICAL REASON WHY; being 4 
Series of Papers on the Principles of the Book of Common 
Prayer. By the Rey. Alfred Williams, Culmington, Salop. 
4s.; by Post, 4s. 3d. 

DR. IRONS ON MIRACLES AND PROPHECY; 
being the Sequel to ‘‘Tuz Brste anp 11s INTERPRETERS. 
8s. 6d. ; by Post, 3s, 10d. 

THE BIBLE and its INTERPRETERS. The 
Popular, Roman, and Literary Theories ; the Truth. By 
Ww. oan D.D., Prebendary of St. Paul’s, 38. 64. ; Wy 
post, 38. 9d. 

SANCTA CLARA on the THIRTY-NINE 
ARTICLES. Edited by the Rev. Dr. Lee, ‘‘It formed 
the basis of Tract 90.”—British Magazine, 1; 0 
post, 7s. 5d. 

A DIGEST of ST. THOMAS on the SACRAMENTS. 
By Rev. W. Humphrey, Brechin, 7s. ; by post, 78. 54. 


WORKS BY ME. CHARLES WALKER. 
THE RITUAL REASON WHY: being 450 
Explanations of Ritual Observances, 4s. ; by post, 48. 8d 
THE LITURGY of the CHURCH of SARUM, 

TRANSLATED. Preface by Rev. T. Carter, 78. ; by P% 


7s. 6d. 
INCENSE “After the Accustomed Manner,” 


and mand the Law of the 
Hecent Baglish Church. ts, ; by poot1s. 14. 
OSWALD, the YOUNG ARTIST, A Tale for 
Boys. 1s. 6d. ; by post, 1s. 8d. 


Each 4s, 64. ; 











J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton-square, 6.W- 
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THE AFTERMATH. 
z. 
*T was in the time of summer skies 
Before the meadow-mowing, 
When Ronald look’d in Mabel’s eyes 
And sigh’d for love’s bestowing. 
“No, no, the year is young,” she said, 
From laughing lashes peeping, 
* And I have many hopes in blade 
That are not ripe for reaping. 
Before the grasses are full grown, 
And all the hopes a girl has sown, 
It is not time for mowing.” 


il. 
The summer-tide had waned and died, 
Then came the second mowing, 
And Mabel stole to Ronald’s side, 
With tell-tale blushes glowing. 
“The saucy spring is over now, 
And hearts grow brown in keeping : 
The Aftermath is fit to mow, 
And love is ripe for reaping. 
Before the meads are overbrown, 
And youth’s delight has wither’d down, 
’Tis time for second mowing.” 
Pp. Te 








PROVINCIAL. 





At the Theatre Royal, Glasgow, Herr Formes is 
now playing Shylock, and is well supported by Mr. 
W. H. Kendal, from the Haymarket, and Mr. 
Henry Haynes, late of Manchester. On the 31st 
inst. the Theatre Royal Company remove to the 
Royal Colosseum, which has been re-christened 
Theatre Royal. Mr. Baylis retires from the 
Colosseum, having granted the Theatre Royal 
managers, Messrs. Glover and Francis, a long lease 
of the Colosseum. The old Theatre Royal will 
almost immediately be pulled down to make way 
for the Union Railway. 


A graceful acknowledgement of services ren- 
dered was made last week by the Committee of 
the Accrington Choral Society to Mr. W. Dum- 
ville, principal tenor of the Manchester Cathedral. 
On the 10th of March the above Society performed 
Handel’s oratorio “Joshua,” and Mr. Cummings, 
who had been engaged as principal tenor, was 
unfortunately taken ill. At the last minute Mr. 
Dumville undertook the part, and acquitted him- 
self admirably, although it was really “at sight.” 
In recognition of this the Society forwarded Mr. 
Dumville a handsomely bound copy of “ Joshua,” 
With a suitable inscription. 


The following program of the Gentlemen’s 
Concerts, Manchester, attracted a large audience 
on Monday last:—Overture, ‘Der Freischiitz,” 
Weber ; Air, Monsieur Deck, ‘‘ In diesen heil’gen 
Hallen” (‘Zauberfléte”), Mozart; Air, Malle. 
Regan, “ Pur dicesti” (4.p. 1700), Lotti ; Grand 
Concerto (Pianoforte, Herr Reinecke, in D major) 
the Coronation Concerto, Mozart; Songs, Mdlle, 
Regan—(a) “Der Neuglerige,” (b) “ Bichlein, 
. dein Rauschen sein,” Schubert; Entr’acte 
(in F) “Manfred” (conducted by the composer), 
Reinecke; Overture, “Dame Kobold” (conducted 
by the composer), Reinecke; Air, Mdlle. Regan, 
“Deh vieni” (“‘ Nozse di Figaro”), Mozart; 
Solo Pianoforte, Herr Reinecke—(a) Nocturne, 
@) Ballad, Reinecke; Air, Monsieur Deck, 

Arrétons nous ici” (“Le Chalet”), Adam; 
Song, Mdlle, Regan, “Ecco il flor’istante”’ 
(Soirées Musicales), Rossini; Duet (two piano- 

), Herr Reinecke and Mr. Charles Hallé—on 
- theme from “ Manfred” by Schumann, Reinecke ; 

edding March, Mendelssohn. The great interest 
of the audience was centred in Kapellmeister 

ke, who was greeted most heartily on 
apring to play Mozart’s concerto. His beauti- 
touch and executive powers shone to every 
Mrantage, and the two introduced cadenzas were 








most clever. The two orchestral works of his 
own were also much admired, and justly so. 
Altogether the concert was the most interesting 
of the season. 








THE OPERA. 





The week’s doings at Covent Garden may be 
chronicled in one word—Nilsson. The enthusiasm 
aroused by this artist is climactic, and leaves 
wonder whether there will be’ any warmth left 
for those noble ladies the Marchioness of Caux 
and the Baroness of Rahden when they appear. 
One may well think that if audiences continue at 
the frenzy pitch thus early in the season they will 
exhaust themselves by June and become blas¢s by 
July. On Saturday some dread was experienced 
that the popular favourite would prove dis- 
appointing, for the indulgence of the audience 
was canvassed on the score of her hoarseness; 
but she appeared in Lucia, battled with 
her cold, and to some extent overcame 
it. On Monday she was in perfect voice, 
when the “ Traviata” was given—the opera 
wherein she made her début in London 
two years ago. Mdlle. Nilsson’s impersonation 
of the character of Violetta Valéry is now one of 
world-wide notoriety: there is no need to enter 
over again into the details. This year exhibits a 
marked improvement on the assumption of two 
years ago; there is more dramatic power, a richer 
fulness in the voice, and a growth of earnestness 
in the conception. How tender and gentle she 
makes the unhappy heroine would be startling to 
one acquainted only with the reckless personation 
of Piccolomini and her successors. In Nilsson’s 
hands we see nothing of the Traviata’s sin, only 
her dignity, her tenderness, her broken-hearted- 
ness. She omits the dreadful cough which is so 
morbid an accessory to most such assumptions, 
and thus suggests a new reading of the 
catastrophe. WNilsson’s Traviata dies rather of 
outraged love than of consumption. The reading 
is not Dumas’s, but from the operatic point of 
view there is no doubt of its preferableness. The 
whole personation is so refined and delicate, that 
the eharacter, as a type, becomes all the more 
dangerous. Piccolomini’s Violetta was a roysterer, 
Nilsson’s is perilously attractive. One cannot 
help thinking, if a Traviata is so ladylike, so ex- 
quisitely refined, it cannot be so dreadful to be a 
Traviata after all. Sig. Naudin was hoarse and 
out of sorts, but he went through his part. The 
elder Germont was played by Sig. Graziani, who 
sang the music with fine effect, and made more 
of the gloomy ‘ Di Provenza il mar il suol” than 
that sombre air ordinarily affords. 

On Tuesday “ Guglielmo Tell” was repeated ; 
Malle. Sinico, Sigs. Mongini, Graziani, Bagagiolo, 
and Tagliafico in the cast. On Thursday ‘‘ Roberto 
il Diavolo ” brought back Mdlle. Tietjens in con- 
junction with Mdlle. di Murska; Mongini as 
Roberto, Foli as Bertramo. To-night Mdlle. 
Nilsson repeats Lucia, and to-morrow Malle. Patti 
makes her first appearance in ‘‘ La Sonnambula.” 





CONCERTS. 





Srate Concert. 

By command of the Queen, a State concert was 
given last evening at Buckingham Palace, to 
which a party of nearly seven hundred was invited. 
The program of music was as follows :— 


Overture, ‘‘ Masanicllo” ....+.66..4eeeeeeveeee ee Auber, 
Vantique, “‘ Nazareth” .......56+-se0.0 ceeeeeeee es Gounod, 
Voce” (I Puram”) Bellini. 
be la Voce” (** tani”) os resssevcvees 
se Maat Mdille. ima di Murska. 
Duo, “La Ronda” ........-+.eseeesee asbodepace .. -Gabussi, 
Signor Gardoni and Mr. Santley. 
Welsh Air, “The Bells of Aberdovey.” 
Miss Edith ane. 
et obbligato, Mr. John Thomas. 
Duetto, “ Ah Morir!” (* eS ain 
Malle. Nilsson and Signor Gardoni. 
Chorus, “ Alla Trimitd ” 2. ......ceceeee cece seees Palestrina. 
Ce, Oe cian oove +» »- Schubert, 
Aria, “ Ah se dé preghi miei” (“‘ Mirella”) ......,.. Gounod. 














Ss 
Cavatina, “ Rel raggio” (‘‘Semiramide”) .... Rossini. 
dile, Nilsson. 
Valse, ‘‘ Ah! che assorta” . se ee ee es VOMZANO, 


Malle. Ilma di Murska. 
Duo, “ Vieni fra queste braccia” (‘I Puritani”) .... 
Malle. Tima di Murska and Signor Gardoni 
Sanctus, from the Messe Solennelle .. ., ........ +++ 
(Quartette and Chorus)—Miss Edith Wynne, Mdlle. Valesca de 
Facius, Signor Gardoni, and Mr. Santley. 
Air Hongrois. 
Malle. Tima di Murska ; 
Flute Obbligata— Mr. Svendsen. 
Duo, ‘‘ Pronta io son” (‘* Don Pasquale 43 s+ eee os Donizettl, 
Malle. Nilsson and Mr. Santley. 
Chorus, ‘‘ Trumpet blow” (‘‘ La Reine de Saba") .. Gounod. 


Swedish Airs, 
Malle. Nilsson. 
Solo and chorus, ‘‘The Knight of Snowdon"’...,..,. Bishop. 
Miss Edith Wynne, 
Finale, ‘‘ God save the Queen.” 

The band and chorus (consisting of upwards of 
160 performers) were selected from the Royal 
Ttalian Opera, the Philharmonic and Sacred Har- 
monic Societies, and her Majesty's Private Band. 
Conductor, Mr. W. G. Cusins. The concert under 
the direction of Mr. G. F. Anderson. 


Bellini. 


Tue Lonpon Guise anp Mapricat Union, 


Mr. Land’s capital company gave the second 
of their series of concerts at St. James’s Hall 
on Thursday afternoon, when the program 
included various madrigals and glees, and other 
concerted vocal music, by old and modern com- 
posers, chiefly of the English school. It is need- 
less to add how thoroughly the vocalists ac- 
quitted themselves. There was also some brilliant 
and effective pianoforte playing by Mdlle. Skiwa, 
of Vienna. Mr. Land, besides taking a share 
in the part-singing, accompanied in his most 
able manner. 


Mr. Henry Lestie's Crorr, 


The only “ untoward event” at the last subserip- 
tion concert of Mr. Leslie’s Choir was the non- 
appearance of Mr. Sims Reeves, But our audiences 
are now pretty well accustomed to this, and we are 
approaching to a state of feeling that Mr. Reeves’s 
presence is not only uncertain but indifferent. On 
the present occasion he was advertised to sing two 
songs and to take part in a trio, but he was again 
prostrated by an illness of which he sent an elaborate 
account, together with many apologies for his 
enforced absence. But the singing of Mr. Leslie's 
choir does not depend upon the state of the weather, 
and they were able to satisfy a crowded audience 
without Mr. Reeves's assistance. In the place of 
‘“‘The Message,” which had been assigned to Mr. 
Sims Reeves, Mr. Massey sang ‘‘ The Village Black- 
smith” with great effect, and was obliged to repeat 
a portion of it. Miss Edith Wynne gave “ Kathleen 
Mavourneen ” with great fecling and good taste, and 
subsequently achieved a great success in Bishop's 
song of ‘*The Mocking Bird,” in which the flute 
obbligato was taken by Mr. Edward de Jong, who, 
in this, as well as in a fantasia, ‘Le Désir,” showed 
himself a thorough master of his instrument. 
Mr. Brinley Richards at the piano, and Mr. Henry 
Blagrove with the violin, played Beethoven's sonata 
(No. 2, Op. 23) in F, in which the lively secherzo and 
rondo were perceptibly more effective than the 
allegro and andante which form the first two move- 
ments. Both of these performers also appeard as 
soloists, the pianist playing ‘‘ Weber's Last Waltz,” 
and Mr. Blagrove taking Ernst’s ‘‘ Elégie.”” In the 
vocal trio, ‘‘Memory,’’ composed by Mr. Henry 
Leslic, Miss Wynne and Miss Angéle took the 
treble parts, while, amid loud cheers, a member of 
the choir volunteered to supply the place of the 
absent tenor, which he did very creditably. Of the 
madrigals and part-songs it is scarcely necessary to 
speak. Mr. Leslie's choir is well known for its 
power of giving all those lights and shades of ex- 
pression upon which the effectiveness of part sing- 
ing so greatly depends. The glorious old madrigal 
“In going to my lonely bed” was redemanded 
unanimously. ‘In this hour of softened splen- 
dour” and “As Vesta was descending,” were 
beautifully rendered. 





Mr. A. Austin’s annual concert is one of those 
long looked forward to by a large section of the 
public. That of this year, which took place on 
Monday, suffered nothing in comparison with ite 
predecessors. The artists who supported the 
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occasion were Malle. Tietjens, Miss Edith Wynne, 
Miss Ada Jackson, Miss Jenny Pratt, Mdme. 
Sainton-Dolby, Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. Chaplin 
Henry, Mr. Santley, Herr Willem Coenen (piano- 
forte), M. de Jong, (flute), Mr. Howard Reynolds, 
and Mr. A. J. Phasey. Mr. Benedict conducted. 
The hall was crowded, the program abundant, the 
performance brilliant ; 

On Wednesday “ Israel in Egypt” was given by 
the National Choral Society: principal singers 
Miss Arabella Smyth, Mdme. Raby Barrett, Miss 
Palmer, and Mr. R. Mason. The sublime choruses 
were well taken: in fact the general efficiency led 
Mr. Martin into heresy, for he altered the cele- 
brated duet for basses, ‘‘The Lord isa Man of 
War,” and made a choral number of it. The 
artistic effect was not such as to justify a repetition 
of the interference with the composer's intention ; 
but the audience lacked judgment and encored 
the trick. 

Mr. Barnby’s fifth oratorio concert on Wednes- 
day at St. James’s Hall again suffered from the 
absence of the undeniable and unreliable great 
tenor, who was assigned a place in the ‘* Lobge- 
sang” and ‘ Stabat Mater.” Mr, Cummings filled 
Mr. Reeves’s place, and achieved markworthy 
effect in both works. A second substitution was 
that of Mdlle. Scalchi for Mdlle. Drasdil, also 
indisposed. ‘These concerts are generally marked 
by the defection of a couple of principal singers 
at each performance. Mdme. Rudersdorff, as 
soprano, sang with her accustomed power and 
dramaticism. Herr Stepan in the ‘“ Stabat” was 
forcible. The choruses were excellently given, 
and not less to be applauded was the performance 
of the orchestra, conducted by Mr. Barnby as 
before. 

The Royal Society of Musicians gave its annual 
performance of the “ Messiah” on Friday night. 
The principal singers were Mdmes. Lemmens- 
Sherrington and Sainton-Dolby, Miss Edith 
Wynne (in lieu of Mdme. Bodda-Pyne, indis- 
posed), Miss Anna Jewell, Mdme. O. Williams ; 
Messrs. Cummings, L. Thomas, and Winn. Pro- 
fessor Bennett was to have conducted, but being 
ill, was replaced by Mr. Cusins. ‘The orchestra, 
chiefly composed of members of the society, was 
headed by one of our most experienced violinists, 
Mr. J. T. Willy. 

Mr. Charles Hallé recommenced on Friday a 
series of pianoforte recitals. Mr. Hallé intends 
to play the whole of Beethoven's miscellaneous 
compositions for the pianoforte, together with all 
Schubert's published works for the same instru- 
ment. The first recital included Schubert’s first 
grand sonata in A winor, Beethoven’s andante 
in F, written for the Waldstein sonata, Schubert's 
impromptu in E flat, and his fantasia in C. Two 
of Schubert's ‘‘Schine Mullerin” Lieder, were wel) 
sung by Mdlle. Regan. 

Frl. Meblig’s performance of chamber-music 
at Hanover Square on Monday may be mentioned 
for the excellent execution of Schubert’s Duo in 
B minor, in which the béné/iciaire took the piano 
and Herr Straus the violin; and no less for the 
rendering of Liszt’s transcription of Bach's Organ 
Fantasia and Fugue in G minor by Frl. Mehlig 
herself.—The concert of Miss Agnes Zimmermann 
on Tuesday was the last of these soirées, dis- 
tinguished like the foregoing two by Miss Zim- 
mermann’s mastery over every detail of piano- 
forte playing. These concerts are noteworthy 
for the successful interpretation of chamber. 
music of the best schools, a task in which the 
assistance of Herr Joachim and Sig. Piatti has 
been successfully sought, to the great benefit of 
Miss Zimmermann’s audiences. 

The concert given by M. Joseph Wieniawski, 
the pianist and brother of the more famous 
violinist, merits record. M. Wieniawski played 
some of his own compositions, and works by 
Rubinstein and the Abbé Liszt, displaying con- 
siderable proficiency as an executant, combined 
with correct taste. 

Mr. Lansdowne Cottell gave a benefit concert to 


afforded great attraction to a numerous and 
fashionable audience, and filled the Hanover Square 
Rooms. All the pupils distinguished themselves 
by their successful performances. ‘The sisters 
Doria, and Mdme. Montserat, a new and promising 
contralto, earned much applause. Herr Lehmeyer 
conducted. 
The Tonic Sol-fa Association, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Thos. Gardner, gave a very successful 
performance of Handel’s “ Israel in Egypt.” The 
choruses were very finely given. The duet of 
“The Lord is a Man of War,” sung by Messrs. 
Renwick and Theodore Distin, met with a raptu- 
rous encore. The other solo parts were sustained 
by Miss Blanche Reeves, Miss Simester, and Marie 
Gondie. The room was crowded. 





THE THEATRES. 





A new drama in two acts by Mr. Boucicault, en- 
titled ‘ Presumptive Evidence,” served at the Prin- 
sess’s on Monday to introduce Mdme. Celeste in a 
new character. ‘The opening play in which the old 
experienced artist renewed a London career, was 
the ‘* House on the Bridge,’”’ known as an adaptation 
from a play by MM. Barriére and Henri de Kock: a 
dreadful, murderous, complicated melodrama of the 
extreme school of bloodthirstiness. The success of 
such a revival in a West End matter would argue 
very little for the intellectual taste of West End 
audiences. The plot of the piece may be re- 
membered as an improbable jumble of mistaken 
identity, attempts at murder, knocking down with 
pot-shots from pistols in the open street, perpetual 
eavesdropping, and a general undercurrent of ‘‘ Ha! 
he comes, I must dissemble,”’ pervading the dia- 
logue. A good idea of the class of piece is con- 
veyed in one of Mr. Byron’s ‘ Back Drawing-Room 
Dramas:” the particular “ drama” called “ Aban- 
dondino the Bloodless,” a fearful miscreant of an 
innkeeper who habitually murders his guests. The 
mystery of the ‘* House on the Bridge”’ is augmented 
by that carefully misaccentuated jargon which with 
Mdme. Celeste does duty for English: as it is 
impossible to understand the remarks of the chief 
character, the obscurity of the piece becomes delight- 
fully increased. A pleasant contrast to this gloomy, 
turgid, murderous play was afforded when the cur- 
tain rose on Mr. Boucicault’s ‘ Presumptive 
Evidence,” with its crisp dialogue, quiet acting, and 
compressed intrigue. The new drama bears marks 
either of remarkable concentration, or of skeleton 
workmanship: it was apparently intended for a 
much longer piece, and presents a sketch which 
would have stood a good deal of additional filling in 
of detail; or else, as is more probable, it is a French 
five-act plot boiled downintotwoacts. Anyhow, “ Pre- 
sumptive Evidence ’’ issparkling, full of humour, brisk 
in action, and altogether enjoyable. The plot is in 
one portion misty: namely the connection of a dis- 
solute young heir with his father and his housekeeper. 
This being related by Mdme. Celeste, became in- 
comprehensible; so that the audience had to 
supply the gap in the story for themselves. Barring 
this hiatus, all seemed clear enough. An elderly 
baronet has a naughty son, a charming niece, and 
a dreadfully portentous housekeeper: a lady who 
elevates her eyebrows, works her eyes, and waves 
her head on the smallest provocation. Needless to 
observe that the significant housekeeper is Madame 
Celeste, and that in her hands the mystery becomes 
so appalling, that the moment she walks upon the 
stage in a bonnet and shawl, the audience know 
something fateful is about to happen. It turns out 
that the baronet is very much afraid of his house- 
keeper; and no wonder: when she wishes him 
‘good night,’ you hear the hiss of relentless des- 
tiny. He is afraid of his housekeeper and doubtful 
about the morals of his son, so with that natural 
course of action seen in its perfection on the stage, 
he gives £33,000 in bank notes to a bankrupt 
young gentleman of irreproachable character, to 
invest in Colonial securities for his (the baronet’s) 
niece. Now the bankrupt young gentleman of 
irreproachable character unfortunately is ‘‘ wanted ”’ 
by a detective on a charge of frandulent director- 





the pupils of his academy on Saturday last, which/ship in a brewery company. 


innocent of fraud, but the detective does not know 
that. And when, after the hero has left the 
baronet, taking away with him the £33,000 in notes 
the baronet finds a housebreaker in his room, has . 
tussle with him, falls with him over a baleony, and 
is taken up senseless, naturally enough suspicion 
points to the bankrupt young hero as the thief. That 
£33,000 is such damaging evidence, as well it might 
be; and the senseless baronet cannot clear his 
young friend. The housebreaker, however, has a 
comrade in an inmate of the young hero’s household 
—a reformed convict, whom the hero's sister has 
saved; and this brand from the burning gets to the 
bottom of the affair, and falsely accuses himself of 
robbery to save the brother of his protectress. The 
deus ex machina, however, is afforded by the re. 
covery of the baronet, who is able to clear all parties, 
and the curtain descends on general content. The 
bankrupt hero gets a fortune and the baronet's 
niece ; the scapegrace heir is pardoned and restored 
to his father’s affections; and the good convict is 
rewarded with the hand of his protectress—a piece 
of bad art which produces reyulsion in the mind of 
the spectator. The refined and gentle girl, who has 
has all along borne with her the sympathies of the 
audience, ends by marrying a converted thief who 
cannot read or write: a sacrifice she consummates 
because ‘heaven has given the duty into her 
hands!” Could not Mr. Boucicault have left him 
to a loving, hopeless destiny like that of Myles na 
Coppaleen, with whom, by the way, he has much in 
common? The acting in “ Presumptive Evidence” 
was excellent. Mr. W. Rignold, as the reformed repro- 
bate alluded to, played in a quiet, earnest spirit, the 
great merit of which was its impressiveness, attained 
without the least approach to rant or attitudinising. 
Mr. Dominic Murray, his associate in crime, a scion 
of Seven Dials or Ratcliffe Highway, utterly sceptical 
as to the cheerful influences of virtue, was indes- 
cribably humorous and artistic. In the part of 
the old baronet Mr. Parselle was gentlemanly and 
dignified. To Mdme. Celeste’s manner we have 
already alluded; and for the remaining female 
characters it may be said that Miss Louisa Moore 
looked invariably pretty and gentle as the niece, and 
Miss Emma Barnett acted the convict’s protectress 
in a style which does not call for particular comment, 
The scenery—particularly at the raising of the cur- 
tain, disclosing a corn-field —was very good. 

A farce in three acts, produced at the Strand 
on Saturday under the title of “ Fox versus Goose,” 
is an American production Anglicised by Mr. W. 
Brough for the purpose of affording Mr. John 8. 
Clarke one of those bits of humorous cearicatare 
which are his especial forte. The plot is at 
once simple and ridiculous. Mr. Fox Fowler, a 
gentleman living on his wits and finding his 
stay in an hotel embarrassing by reason of 
impecuniosity, falls in with Sir Gander Gosling, 
a person whose character is expressed in 
his name, and ingratiates himself with the 
baronet by pretending to be a college friend of 
hisson. When young Gosling arrives, a similar 
story is invented with respect to the father, 
and such success attends Mr. Fox Fowler's 
pretences, that he becomes yet bolder, and 
determines to personate young Gosling and 
present himself as the prétendw of that unfor- 
tunate young man’s fiancée. Accordingly he 
makes Gosling drunk, steals his papers, 
arrives at the young lady’s house as her affianced, 
whom she has not seen. The imposture is 
only partially successful, but the swindler is 
allowed full length, as the young lady has 4 
favoured lover, and is not sorry to profit by . 
state of affairs by which she may possibly embroil 
herself with the real Gosling. Accordingly, when 
the latter arrives in town he is maltreated a8 4 
pretender ; and in these scenes the wild humour 
of Mr. Clarke, who plays Jack Gosling, is very 
mirthfal. His bluster, his nervousness, his fear- 
ful horse-play with revolvers, keep the audience 
in a high state of merriment. At last Sir 
Gander turns up, and proves his son’s identity, 
}but by this time the young man has had 

of his intended’s cruelty, and willingly resig™ 





Personally he is 





her to the preferred suitor. Mr. Belford, hort 
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plays the unscrupulous Fox Fowler, exhibits a 
sangfroid and insouciance of the most perfect 
order. Miss Bufton, as a friend of the young 
jady in question, has the opportunity of attiring 
perself in military garb, to the confusion of poor 
Gosling; and this bit of impersonation she sup- 
ports with great vivacity. The young lady herself 
is Miss Fanny Hughes, always a graceful and a 
conscientious actress; and Messrs. Walter Joyce, 
Turner, and Raymond are included in the cast. 

“ Les Inutiles,” produced at St. James’s Theatre 
at the end of last week, is a play of recent origin, 
the work of a hitherto unknown man, M. Edouard 
Cardol. Its great merits, however,—the force of 
the writing, the compactness of construction, 
the pleasant idyllic character of it alto- 
gether,—raise it to the first rank among the 
productions of the modern French stage. In 
almost every respect, save the point of the 
dialogue, it differs from those gaudy plays 
of the school of French dramatists whose bril- 
liancy is that of gaslight, whose gaiety is that of 
wine, and whose glitter is as the jewels on the 
arms of a courtesan. ‘ Les Inutiles”’ is idyllic, 
with an earnestness of purpose about it. It 
refers to a good-natured vaurien whose follies are 
condoned by the sterlingness of character which 
his useless life conceals, and whose extravagances 
are pardoned by his sister and brother-in-law, in the 
hope that he may one day reform. Fortvoye does 
not belie their good opinion ; but meanwhile these 
devoted relatives have ruined themselves to save 
him. Then Fortvoye awakens to the conviction of 
his uselessness and debasement. He falls in love 
with an heiress, but will not propose, for the new 
sense of his unworthiness hinders him. There is 
some fine acting in the scenes which bring him 
into association with this girl, and which 
reveal her growing interest and his in- 
creasing humility. In the end, by exquisite 
gradations of feeling, a mutual understanding is 
arrived at; the progress to which goal is marked 
by all that subtlety and delicacy in which French 
literature is so prolific. M. Brindeau was the 
hero, and played with commendable power. The 
heiress, who by the way is supposed to be plain- 
looking and suspicious of the motives of suitors, 
believing herself to be absolutely unloveable, 
was sustained by Mdlle. Desmonts. This 
impersonation, as well as that of Mdme. 
Brindeau, as the sister, deserved full praise. 
“Les Parisiens,” by Théodore Barriére, is in a 
manner a sequel to ‘* Les Filles de Marbre” by the 
same author; that is to say, it pursues the 
fortunes of two of the characters in the earlier 
play—Marie and Desgenais. In plot it is even 
more repulsive than the ‘‘ Filles de Marbre,”’ for it 
turns on a liaison between a married woman and 
her daughter’s lover. An atmosphere of vice 
surrounds this piece, which is unhealthy to 
breathe ; but for this, the drama is full of action 
and dramatic effect. It has filled the earlier part 
of this week at the St. James’s, and through the 
acting of M. Brindeau, M. Bilhaut, M. Daubray, 
and Mdlle. Leblanc received every justice. 

Mr. J. L. Toole concluded a highly successful 
engagement at the Standard Theatre on Saturday 
evening, the pieces represented being “‘ Paul Pry” 
and “ Black Eyed Susan.” In the first, Mr. Toole 
sustained the principal character, and was sup- 
ported by Mr. Eldred, of the Gaiety Theatre, as 
Colonel Hardy, and Miss E. Farren, of the same 
theatre, as Phebe. In the second piece Mr. Toole 
appeared as Gnatbrain, Mr. Lionel Brough taking 
the part of Jacob Twig, Miss Maria Simpson that 
of Susan, and Mr. John Douglass that of William. 

uring the evening Mr. Toole introduced some of 
his imitations of London actors. The house was 
very full, and the applause throughout of the 
heartiest. Mr. Toole appeared on Monday and 
Wednesday at the Crystal Palace in the farces of 
“Ici on Parle Francais” and “The Pretty Horse- 
breaker.” He was supported by Mr. Lionel 
Brough, Mr. H. Irving, Miss Eliza Johnstone, 

Maria Simpson, &c. The performance com- 


At the Grecian a drama entitled “A Few Scenes 
from the Lives of the Poor of London” has been 
produced. The piece is short, and possesses, as 
the title implies, but little action. Massingham, | 
a rich banker, having ruined himself at the 
gaming-table, has been induced to forge bills to 
a large amount and has contrived to elude 
suspicion by fastening it upon Walton (Mr. Mead), 
who with his daughter Emma (Miss Mandlebert) 
is shunned in consequence, and the young lady 
refuses the proffered hand of Sidney Edmonds lest 
she should involve him in the infamy which rests 
on herself and her father. Here is material enough 
for twoor three good scenes between Walter and the 
banker and the lady and her lover. Matters are 
cleared up at last by Grubworm (Mr. Conquest), a 
servant and supposed tool of the banker, but who 
is possessed of enough of his secrets to arrest his 
master’s career of crime by a sudden exposure. 
Walton’s character is cleared, and the lovers are 
united. The piece is well acted, and will doubt- 
less last all the Whitsuntide holidays, possibly as 
long as the authors hoped. The theatre has been 
repainted and generally refreshed, a process er- 
tainly wanted. 





ENTERTAINMENTS. 








Mrs. Stirling repeated her admirable reading of 
Shakespeare’s ‘‘ A Midsummer Night's Dream” in St. 
James’s Hall on Wednesday morning at three 
o'clock. The incidental music of Mendelssohn 
was performed on the same scale as before, cou- 
ducted by Mr. Frederick Kingsbury. 

On Wednesday last ‘‘the White Lilies of the 
Prairie” gave an entertainment for the benefit of 
the widow of the late Charles W. Glover. the well- 
known musician. Criticism upon a charitable 
undertaking would be ungenerous, and these 
amateurs were frequently applauded. A large 
audience gathered in Store-street. 

A recent private performance at Bass’s Rooms, 
Pimlico, embracing the drama of ‘‘ Plot and 
Passion,” and Colman’s ‘‘ Heir-at-Law,” exhibited 
the dramatic abilities of Mr. Charles Lacey and 
several of his friends. The part of Desmarets was 
invested by him with all that wily and passionate 
suggestiveness associated with the réle: he made 
all the points, and was well applauded. The 
Fouché of Mr. F. T. Marion, and the Secretary of 
Mr. R. C. Howard, deserve honotrable mention ; 
and the female réles received good attention from 
Miss Ada Vernon and Miss Markham. A flaw in 
the performance was the lateness of its com- 
mencement; another failing was the music. The 
pianoforte was atrocious. 

The Rev. W.H. Milburn, M.A., from America, 
delivered a course of three lectures entitled 
“ What a blind man saw in England,’ on Monday 
evening, at the Egyptian Hall, to anumerous and 
fashionable company, who were highly gratified 
by the graphic, instructive, and finished manner 
in which the lecturer (a blind man) narrated his 
experiences and conceptions of English life and 
character. The discourse was extremely interest- 
ing, and elicited frequent marks of approval from 
a critical audience. Mr. Milburn lectured on 
Wednesday evening on “The Life and Character 
of Aaron Burr.” 








THE SONS OF THE CLERGY. 





The two hundred and fifteenth festival of the 
Sons of the Clergy, in aid of the funds of that 
corporation, for assisting necessitous clergymen, 
pensioning their widows and aged single daugh- 
ters, and educating, apprenticing, and providing 
outfits for their children, was celebrated yesterday 
by a full choral service beneath the dome of St. 
Paul's. The St. Paui’s choir was reinforced by 
choristers from Westminster, Canterbury, Win- 


anthem, ‘I will magnify Thee,” and Wesley's 
anthem “ The wilderness and the solitary place,” 
were given; and the congregation joined in sing- 
ing the popular hymn, ‘ Jerusalem the Golden,” 
The Rev. J. T. Rowsell, M.A., Rector of St. 
Margaret's, Lothbury, and Hon. Chaplain to the 
Queen, preached the sermon, and the Archbishop 
of Canterbury pronounced the benediction. 








LECTURE THEATRE, SOUTH KEN- 
SINGTON. 

The New Lecture Theatre at the South Ken- 
sington Museum is now complete, with the 
exception of decorations. It is a lofty and 
handsome building, capable of accommodating 500 
persons; and there are rooms, resembling private 
boxes, at the end and sides that will seat another 
hundred. The Lords on the Committee of Council 
on Education have requested Sir Charles Wheat- 
stone, Sir Michael Costa, Professor Tyndall, 
Mr. Bowley (of the Crystal Palace), Lieut.-Col. 
Scott, and Captain Donnelly, R.E., to report upon 
the acoustic properties of the building. It wag 
accordingly opened for the first time on Wednes- 
day night to commence the experiments. There 
was a numerous attendance of ladies and gentle- 
men, including several noblemen, members of 
Parliament, and others interested in the suc- 
cess of the science and art department. The 
business of the evening, according to a notice 
on the admission tickets, was to obtain 
“audible and visible demonstrations of the 
varieties of musical pitch.” These were given in 
the shape of a lecture by Professor Guthrie on 
musical pitch. Mr. H. Cole introduced the lec- 
turer, stating that the theatre was the inheritance 
of Captain Fowkes; his successors were endea- 
vouring to carry out his ideas, and to make 
the building perfect in its hearing capabilities. 
When the proceedings commenced it was at once 
apparent that acoustic perfection was very closely 
reached, for at the extreme end of the spacious 
building the voice was heard with the utmost 
distinctness, and various experiments with bells 
and wires left no doubt that there was but little 
room for improvement. On Wednesday, the 2nd 
of June, there will be a trial of voices, directed 
by Mr. Authur Sullivan; and on Wednesday, the 
9th. of June, there will be a trial of instrumenta 
directed by Mr. Ella. 








FRANCE. 
Paris, May 11, 1869. 

The Théatre Déjazet, usually appropriated to the 
merest trifles, has lately astonished the world by 
the production of a five-act piece, written by M. 
E. Brisebarre, and entitled ‘‘ La Comédie de la 
Vie.” The life represented is simply that of the 
stage, a certain Théfitre de Richebraque being 
the point round which the action revolves. We 
have the director, who gathers the other person- 
ages about him; a pbysician, who spoils his 
practice by ministering gratis to the ladies and 
gentlemen of the “ profession ;” a gentleman who 
ruins himself for the sake of an actress, whom he 
afterwards quits and who poisons herself at a 
supper; a second violin and an Irish baronet who 
worship the actress; and the wife and son of the 
physician, who appear as victims of his indisere- 
tion. All these are worked into a piece, which 
is merely called “ piace,’ being neither comedy, 
vaudeville, nor drama. 





SPIRIT LIKENESSES. 





A trial of a very remarkable character has been 
going on for some days in the police-court in New 
York, in which the knavery and delusion of 








chester, Rochester, Eton College, the Temple, 
Lincoln’s Inn, and the Chapels Royal. Mr. G. 
Cooper presided at the organ. Walmialey’s “‘ Mag- 





menced at three o’clock on the concert-hall stage. 





modern spiritualism have been manifested in an 
extraordinary light. One Mumler, a New York 
photographer, has been driving a very lucrative 


nificat’’ and “Nune Dimittis,” in D, Calkin’s | business for some time past in taking spiritual 
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likenesses. The humbug had been pushed so 
far that the authorities deemed it worthy of 
notice, and Mumler was accordingly arrested and 
charged with obtaining money by trick and fraud. 
Large numbers of persons have crowded the court- 
room where the trial is in progress. The device 
of the charlatan consisted in his executing photo- 
graphs of living sitters, who paid an extra price 
for the portrait of some lost relative or friend 
which should appear plainly recognisable, though 
in ghostly presence, on the same picture. Many 
specimens were produced in court. Sorrowing 
widows, in decorous mourning garb, were taken 
with the simulacra of their lamented husbands 
rising over them. Mothers, with the apparitions 
of departed children in their laps, looking at the 
court from cartes de visite of the customary 
pattern. Mumler’s defence is bold enough. He 
insists upon the supernatural character of his 
photographs. He asserts that the disembodied 
spirit takes its place by the side of the sitter of 
flesh and blood, or hovers in dim angelic outline 
overhead, as represented by his mysterious art. 
Very many witnesses were examined whose testi- 
mony was favourable to the photographer. It was 
of no importance that believers in spiritualism, 
like Judge Edmonds, deposed that they believed 
in the deception, and found in the phantom 
features the exact lineaments of their lost ones. 
But it was startling enough when experts in photo- 
graphy, who had no faith whatever in spiritualism, 
swore that they had themselves prepared the 
plates and adjusted the camera when Mumler 
took the living likeness, and that, nevertheless, 
the spectre came out from the negative, vague 
and yet palpable to vision. The question was, 
indeed, puzzling how the attenuated shadow of a 
shade, invisible to mortal eye, should chemically 
affect the collodion on the plate of glass. But at 
last the delightful mystery was cleared up, to the 
satisfaction of all but confirmed spiritualists, by 
the production, on the part of the prosecution, of 
other photographers, who showed that Mumler’s 
ghost could be evoked in many ways, by a lens 
introduced into the camera, by the imposition of 
a positive plate upon the negative and the trans- 
mission of light through it in the bath, &c. Pic- 
tures were exhibited in court in all respects as 
curious as Mumler’s which had been produced by 
these methods. The decision has not as yet been 
rendered in the trial, but whether the police 
commissioner shall succeed in putting a stop to 
this miserable mode of swindling or not, he de- 
serves the thanks of the community for the ex- 
posure he has made of it, and the rational 
explanation he has given of a trick well calcu- 
lated to unsettle weak minds. 








VELOCIPEDOMANIA. 





Tae Bicycie 1n Scorianp, 


A matron in Bonnybank was stunned and 
stupefied the other day on seeing a gentleman 
who had been practising with a velocipede, and 
who was approaching her dwelling on foot, lead- 
ing it up the incline. “ Preserve a’ living,—come 
here,” she cried to a neighbour.” Did ye ever 
see a thing like this?’ Both looked intensely for 
a while, and the other said—* Toots, woman, did 
ye never see a thing like that? It’s just a man 
gaun about wi’ a thing for sharpin’ razors.’ Hear- 
ing this the matron ran to the house to look for 
her scissors, crying at the same time to her son— 
*‘ Jim, rin oot and tell that man to stop, for I want 
my sheers sharpit,” Jim did as commanded, but 
after looking a short time,—‘‘ Mither, that’s no 
a sheer man ava. [ think it’s only Teyler 
Tamson tryin’ to row twa girds!’’ But the 
gentleman, who was now “ stridelegs”’ over the 
fleet horse, was off like an arrow. “ Hech! What’ll 
ye wager,” quoth the matron, as he vanished from 
view, ‘but that’s ane o’ the new-fashioned 
whurlygigs the newspapers ca’ ‘ philosophers!” 
Dundee Advertiser, 


A sap EXPERIENCE. 


A man in Hornellsville, Steuben County, N. Y.., 
has had a sad experience with a velocipede. He 
bought a machine, for which he paid 100 dols.; 
broke a plate-glass window, for which he paid 
40 dols.; cut his face and neck, for which he paid 
the doctor 5 dols.; ruined a pair of pantaloons 
for which he paid 11 dols.; frightened a horse so 
that the animal ran away and broke a buggy, for 
which he paid damages amounting to 60 dols., 
and finally smashed his velocipede by running 
into a brick wall. 








Deatu or Sir C. WentwortnH Ditke, Bart.— 
Sir Charles Wentworth Dilke died suddenly on 
Monday at St. Petersburg, to which capital he 
had repaired as the representative of England at 
the forthcoming Exhibition of the Rassian Hor- 
ticultural Societies. The deceased baronet was 
the only son of Mr. Charles Wentworth Dilke, some 
time editor of the Atheneum, and also editor of 
the well-known collection of Old Plays. He was 
born on the 18th of February, 1810, and was 
educated at Westminster and at Trinity Hall, 
Cambridge. Fora short time he studied law, but 
afterwards gave up his leisure to the affairs of 
three or four of the learned societies. He took a 
prominent part in the Society of Arts, of which 
he was for some years Chairman of the Council, 
and also in the Royal Horticultural Society, which 
owes no little of its public prosperity to his exer- 
tions. At the board of these societies he became 
acquainted with the late Prince Consort, whom he 
assisted in carrying out many of the great schemes 
for public improvements which are associated with 
the Prince’s name. He was one of the first promo- 
ters of the Great Exhibition of 1851, and acted as 
one of the executive committee. On the conclusion 
of that brilliant success he was loaded with the 
favours of foreign countries and sovereigns, and 
was offered by the Queen the honour of knight- 
hood, and by the Royal Commission a large 
pecuniary reward. The knighthood he declined 
and the gift of money he returned. When the 
second Great Exhibition—that of 1862—was pro- 
posed, the Government appointed him one of the 
five Royal Commissioners for conducting it; and 
on the Prince Consort’s unexpected demise, her 
Majesty—in a manner that was equally striking 
ool gracious—conferred upon him the honour of 
a baronetcy. Sir C. Wentworth Dilke entered 
Parliament as member for Wallingford in 1865, 
which he represented during the Russell-Gladstone 
and Derby-Disraeli Administrations. For some 
time past he had been failing in health, and his 
friends had hoped that the trip to Russia would 
have done him good; but the extreme inclemency 
of the weather in the north of Europe aggravated 
his disease. He married Mary, daughter of Cap- 
tain Chatfield, of the Madras Cavalry, by whom 
he leaves two sons, Charles Wentworth and 
Ashton Wentworth—the first of whom (the mem- 
ber for Chelsea) succeeds to his honours, 





Mome. Parepa-Rosa’s Coxcernt.—Steinway’s large 
hall was not so well attended last evening as we 
expected that it would have been—considering that 
it was Mdme. Parepa-Rosa’s first appearance since 
her protracted and serious indisposition. The 
public, we take it, has its own preferences, and it 
is probable that in the choice of two nights the 
public preferred to go to the oratorio of to-night 
rather than the concert of last night. Be this as 
it may, there was an excellent bill for those who 
had the pleasure of hearing it interpreted. Mdme. 
Parepa was received with enthusiasm. She ap- 
peared to be in excellent health, and was never 
in better voice. The well-known cavatina “ Di 
Piacer” was sung with exquisite clearness 
and sweetness. .It won an encore, and Mdme. 
Parepa sang the pretty ballad, “I cannot sing the 
old songs,” with remarkable feeling. The lady 
selected in the second part other pieces from her 
repertoire, and was equally successful. There is 
not a trace of distress in her voice. It is as sweet 
and persuasive, as large and commanding, as ever it 
was. Mr. Nordblom, a new tenor from the north of 
Europe, made his début on this occasion. The gen- 
tleman has a soft tenor voice, which he controls 
with more ease than skill. In Beethoven’s ‘ Ade- 
laide,” he missed everything that was earnest, and 
accomplished everything that was artificial. Never- 
theless he was agreeable to the audience, and in less 
ambitious flights may succeed. Mr. Pease was the 
pianist, and played a fantasie from ‘‘ Crispino,” and 
a duet from ‘Barbe Bleue,” with considerable 
brilliancy, the latter with Mr. Colby. The well- 
known artists, Signor Ferranti and Mr. Carl Rosa, 





were also on the program,—New York Times, 
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REVIEWS, 
The Life of Edmund Kean, from Published and 

Original Sources. By F. W. Hawerys. London : 
Tinsley Brothers. 1869. : 
One of the several asserted composers of our 
National Anthem, Henry Carey—who has a greater 
claim on posterity for “Sally in our alley 
having come to his death by suicide, left to a 
life of shifting misery, George Saville Carey 
his son. If George did not perish as sinfully 
as his father, his end, in the depth of poverty, 
was scarcely less miserable; and his body wag 
buried by the charity of a few friends. He, too, 
had issue : a daughter who lived for a short time in 
infamy with one Aaron Kean, the fruit of which wag 
born in a wretched lodging in the neighbourhood of 
Gray’s Inn, in November, 1787. This was Edmund 
Kean, the child of a pauper, the offspring of illicit 
love. What great future was in store for the poor 
little baby, was the last vision dreamed by his 
parents, or his mother would not have left him to 
the mercies of a world by the ready method of 
depositing him one night in a doorway. How his 
identity was preserved is a marvel ; but it remained, 
and was recognised in a few years by his none too 
affectionate mother, who only reclaimed him when 
she saw the chance of his earning a few shillings in 
ballet and pantomime. Young Edmund began his 
theatrical career as he had begun life—at the very 
lowest step. From the réle of Love in a ballet (a 
very Cupid by’reason of his chubby wax-like face 
and black eyes) he rose to ve Imp in a pantomime: 
a course of training which disfigured his poor little 
limbs, his heartless mother having so twisted them 
into demoniacal suppleness that the unfortunate 
child had to wear irons. In irons he continued to 
act; and had not Providence resolved to bestow a 
genius upon the stage, the hardship of that youth 
would have ended by killing Kean. His mother 
tyrannised over him; his managers thrashed him 
his teachers despised him as a perverse little ignora. 
mus; and the record of his childhood and his earliest 
attempts upon the boards is a long catalogue of 
persecution and brutality. As a result he hated 
books and acting, and determined on going to sea, 
a resolution which his mother discussed at the 
end of a cane, Edmund took the thrashing and 
his leave simultaneously, and ran away straight to 
sea; thus terminating his experiences of maternal 
affection. 

But the nautical life disgusted him as much as the 
dramatic life; and Mr. Hawkins requires us to 
believe that young Kean put a speedy end to his 
seafaring career by simulating deafness and lameness 
so well that he was discharged from the ship: 
story for which there is no warrant but tradition, 
But in whatever manner the young sailor escaped, 
certain it is that he shortly became an inmate of his 
father’s brother’s household ; and with Uncle Moses 
he experienced a kinder fate and a more patient 
training in mimetic art. For Moses Kean was & 
professional entertainer, and taught his nephew the 
mysteries of the craft. The vagabond spirit, how 
ever, was strong in Edmund, and his life at this 
period of youth was a succession of flights across 
country, pursuing the fortunes of a strolling player, 
half tragedian, half saltimbanque, and too often 
whole vaurien. Playing in barns, tumbling in the 
streets, now acting with Kemble and Mrs. Siddons, 
again forsaking the drama to ride in a circus: what 
a wayward time it was for the coming genius! At 
fourteen he had taken three pounds for a performance 
on his own account, and a short time afterwards we 
hear of him engaged at Sadler’s Wells; then a8 
secured by Richardson, where he again fell in with 
his mother, meeting as little sympathy from Miss 
Carey as heretofore. True to her réle of unnatural 
parent, she bestowed upon him a theatrical curse, 
because he declined to leave the theatre and work for 
her. While with Richardson, however, he (thet 
receiving fifteen shillings a week) attained a distine- 
tion not given to every actor of his day: he per 
formed before the king :— 

‘Remaining in Richardson’s troupe, conscious 
that he was here picking up hints that would 





infinitely serviceable to him in the pursuit 
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matic celebrity, he accompanied the band to Windsor, 
and the booth having been erected without loss of 
time, the campaign was opened in that town bya 
performance of ‘ Tom Thumb and the Magic Oak,’ in 
which Edmund, still known as Master Carey, 
appeared with considerable success as the diminutive 
hero, This pantomimic réle was succeeded by a 
geries of Shakespearian recitations, and the intelli- 
ence he displayed—exhibiting a propriety of em- 
phasis, a facility of happy pausing, an appropriate 
mace of action, and a conception conformable 
i great measure to the spirit of the different 
selections—led to that gratifying recognition of his 
powers which must have confirmed his resolution, if 
indeed it ever wavered, to devote himself to the 
stage. I refer to his memorable performance at 
Windsor Castle before King George the Third, who, 
having heard of the versatile young actor in Richard- 
son's Company, caused a note to be conveyed to the 
manager, intimating his desire that Master Carey 
should be brought to recite before him. The 
message was delivered on the Saturday as the cam- 
paign opened on the Friday. Between theexcitement 
produced by this unexpected summons and the 
gcantiness of Edmund’s wardrobe, Richardson was 
almost at his wit’s end, and to add to the dilemma, 
the Jews’ shops were closed, and the manager's 
purse in a most sorry condition. The funds, how- 
ever, on the strength of the honour about to be 
conferred, were ultimately raised, and the Israelites 
not proving over scrupulous with regard to the 
observance of their Sabbath, Edmund Kean was 
eventually conducted into the royal presence in all 
the bravery of a clean shirt, a smart suit of clothes, 
and a personal appearance considerably enhanced by 
the skilful hands of the village barber. Exhibited 
to this advaytage, even the callous heart of Ann 
Carey could scarcely have repressed a throb of 
pride in the consciousness that the handsome and 
intelligent boy before the king was her son. Attracted 
by the report of the boy’s cleverness, an audience 
comprising the flower of the Court assembled to 
witness the performance ; but Edmund did not lose 
his self-possession, neither in maintaining it did he 
make the slightest approach to assumption. ‘ He 
was not a bit abashed when the king spoke to him,’ 
says Richardson, in his peculiar vernacular, ‘ and 
went to work—like a man. He spouted some of 
Richard, Hamlet, Macbeth, and speeches from other 
plays. The king and the whole tribe of people who 
were there applauded very much. For this we had 
two guineas given us. I id not care for the money, 
the honour was the thing.’ How that honour had 
been conferred was speedily made known by the 
astute manager to the peaceful townspeople of 
Windsor ; considerable curiosity was excited relative 
to Master Carey, whose talents, as Richardson took 
infinite pains to announce, ‘ had elicited his Majesty’s 
unbounded approval ;’ and with sound managerial 
tact the presiding genius of the troupe engaged the 
market-hall for three nights in order that Master 
Carey might extend the recognition which his 
‘extraordinary genius,’ as Richardson termed it, had 
recently obtained. The boy’s recitations, as might 
be expected, were numerously attended, and, stimu- 
lated by the applause which rewarded his exertions, 
his spirit shone out brilliantly from within him. 
The temple was rearing itself aloft in unrivalled 
magnificence and beauty.” 


Kean’s London career was insignificant at first. 
He tried the Haymarket with unimportant results ; 
he attempted Covent Garden, but Kemble refused 
him ; then he took to playing harlequin, then he fell 
back upon low comedy; then he descended to drunken 
habits; and so fora dozen years the disreputable 
life continued. In the interim he had married 
Mary Chambers, and a son was born to them— 
Charles. It was not an easier task to keep three 
than one ; poverty drove the father into every extreme 
of his shifting vocation ; harlequin, tragedian, tight- 
rope dancer, pugilist, monkey, followed each other 
in motley succession. There was no réle too incon- 
Stuous for the shabby little actor at this period, 

At last the tide turned : Kean procured an engage- 
ment at Drury Lane to play Shylock, and the first 
night decided it. Tho audience was scanty, but 


made up in enthusiasm what they wanted in 
numbers :— 


“ With every limb trembling from excitement the 
ero of the night returned to his damp and thread- 

apparel, and having received with a hurried 
carelessness the congratulations offered to him, he 
Waited on Arnold in the manager’s room. He was 
formally informed that their expectations had, been 


h 


exceeded, and that the play would be repeated on 
the following Wednesday. To Kean the announce- 
ment was quite superfluous. In an almost frenzied 
testasy he rushed through the wet to his humble 


door. His wife ran to meet him; no words were 

required ; his radiant countenance told all; and they 

mingled together the first tears of true happiness 

they had as yet experienced. He told her of his 

proud achievement, and in a burst of exultation 

exclaimed, ‘ Mary, you shall ride in your carriage, 

and Charley, my boy ’—taking the child from the 

cradle and kissing him —‘ you shall go to Eton.’... 

The goal was won. The aspirations of years—aspi- 

rations which had enabled him to rise superior to 

all the apparently insuperable impediments which 

obstructed his way—were realized. He had got 

before the floats of Drury Lane; he had ‘ had them 

with him!’ His spring into fame-was so sudden, so 

startling, so brilliant, that the scanty few assembled 

in the theatre on that memorable night might have 

imagined the shooting of a meteor, with all its 

attendant splendour.” 

At this time he was only twenty-seven years old, 

but he had lived a long lifetime compressed into 
short space. Envy, and its offspring calumny, followed 
him as a matter of course; old actors sneered and 
muttered “ Harlequin!’ But Kean triumphed over 
all. And yet he always had a sad knack of getting 
into scrapes, and was by no means ready or fortu- 
nate in getting out of them. The worst of all was 
his liaison with the wife of Alderman Cox, in which 
the actor was quite as much sinned against as sin- 
ning. Indeed, there is little doubt that the Alder- 
man connived at the dishonour of his wife; but the 
affair was warmly taken up by the virtuous press 
and public, and for a time Kean was driven from 
the stage. Yet public opinion soon veered round, 
and Kean’s position was established. We must 
refer the reader to the book itself for his career 
at this time. If some of Mr. Hawkins’s stories 
be true, Kean himself bore his advance of 
fortune with much arrogance. There is one story 
how he exhibited some very petty and unworthy 
feeling towards an innkeeper who had not honoured 
him when in rags. ‘During the recess Kean 
fulfilled, among others, an engagement at Ports- 
mouth, where a highly characteristic incident 
occurred, One morning he accepted an invitation 
to lunch with the manager and a few friends at one 
of the principal inns; and for such a visitor as the 
great Mr. Kean the landlord could do no less than 
wait upon the party in person. Kean no sooner 
caught sight of the worthy Boniface than his manner 
altered instantly, and he exclaimed, ‘Stay, is not 
your name ?’ The landlord, not a little 
astonished at the way in which the tragedian spoke 
to him, replied in the affirmative. ‘Then, sir, I 
will not eat or drink in your house, Hight years 
ago I went into your coffee-room, and modestly 
requested a glass. I was then a strolling player, ill- 
clad, and poor in pocket. You surveyed me from 
top to toe, and having done so I heard you give some 
directions to your waiter, who looked at me 
suspiciously, and then presented to me the glass 
with one hand, holding out the other for the money. 
I paid it, and he gave me the glass. I am richer 
now. I can drink Madeira. I am waited upon by 
the landlord in person, but am I not the same 
Edmund Kean as I was then, and had that Edmund 
Kean the same feelings then that he has now?’ 
The landlord stammered out an apology. ‘Apology!’ 
cried the tragedian scornfully, ‘away with you, 
sir, I will have none of your wine.’ With 
this he hurried out of the house.” Mr. Hawkins 
relates other anecdotes equally derogatory: one 
narrating how he imposed upon his wife with the 
story of a dislocated arm, merely as a practical 
joke. Mrs. Kean was of course plunged in alarm 
and solicitude, and a tedious journey was performed 
from Deptford to Clarges-street, the supposed patient 
propped upin pillows, until he exploded the miserable 
imposition with a burst of laughter. In the interests 
of common feeling a story like this should be sup- 
pressed: if true it is merely heartless. But he 
behaved disreputably in many ways towards his 
wife—a true and patient helpmate—and to his son, 
as the latter began to rise. Edmund Kean was 
insufferably vain, and, as ® consequence, jealous of 
the growing reputation of Charles. His deathbed, 
however, reconciled him to his wife, from whom he 
had lived apart for eight years. The decline of his 
powers had begun in the year 1825 (it was in 1814 
that he made the great hit at Drury Lane), and for 








» Sprang up the stairs and threw open the 





human fate which his vanity refused to recognise, 
This latter portion of his life was marked by all the 
faults of the earlier time; insobriety, profound 
gloom, and an inability to fix his attention, rendered 
him a miserable man. In 1833 a great genius left 
the world—a man of many faults, more the occasion 
of his birth and bringing up than any inherent 
badness of heart. He had encountered a peculiarly 
hard and cruel fate, and had conquered it: when 
his moral failings are considered, this virtue may 
well be accredited him. 

Like many of his brethren Kean was no niggard 
in his charities: on this point we may quote the 
concluding sentences of his biographer ;— 


‘* He had a hand ‘ open as day to melting charity.’ 
He stood up in the cause of his profession; and 
like Quin, delighted in relieving the necessities of 
its poorer members. He gave the receipts of his 
benefits to public charities, played gratuitously for 
needy managers, subscribed liberally to benevolent 
institutions, and was openhanded to the applications 
of private suffering. No brother actor ever appealed 
in vain to his benevolence, and to those whom he 
had known in his days of adversity he was especiall 
magnanimous. If his liberality was sometimes ill- 
bestowed—if those who partook of his bounty did 
not require or deserve it (and such in some instances 
was the fact)—this detracted not from the goodness 
of his heart; it merely showed that kind and warm 
and charitable sentiments overlaid his judgment, 
and led him, in the fulness of his own excellent 
feelings, to act with honest impetuosity when those 
of a cold and phlegmatic temperament would have 
doubted, and paused, and finally, even in cases of 
distress, done nothing. There are still living some 
who remember being told that, one piercing cold 
night in January, 1816, he was gently running from 
Drury-lane to Clarges-street, with his hands in his 
pockets and a thick scarf concealing the lower part 
of his face, when he stopped to hear a tale of misery 
and distress from a starving ragged man; and that, 
believing the tale to be true, he took off his great- 
coat, wrapped it round the shivering mendicant, 
gave him some money, bade him be of good cheer 
and then continued his jog-trot along the snow-clad 
ground to Piccadilly. 


Mr. Hawkins’ book is written with some partiality, 
but in the long run he does justice to the subject of 
his biography. There are faults in the work, but 
rather faults of manner than matter, A little 
ostentation is inseparable, perhaps, from a theatrical] 
subject: for the rest the present book is full of 
interesting detail conveyed with much picturesque: 
ness and power, 





(Ransronp & Son. ] 
‘“« Evermore.” Song. Poetry by J.8,Apaus, Music 
by J. L. Harton, 

A very good declamatory song for a mezzo-soprano 
voice, displaying genuine emotion both in the verses 
and music. It is capable of producing no little effect 
in the hands of an intelligent and expressive singer, 
The key is C, common time, the range of voice from 
Cto F. There is an entire absence of the laboured 
striving after effect which is so common in this class 
of song. 





MontTREAL.—On the evening of the 8th inst. an 
Amateur Concert was given in the Mechanics’ 
Hall. It commenced with an overture admirably 
performed by the band of the 78th Highlanders, 
under the direction of Mr. McEleny, which was 
followed by a selection of concerted and solo 
music of a very recherché character, executed by 
the following vocalists :—Mrs. Warren, Mrs. F. 
Thrower, Mr. Chas. G. Geddes, and Major Warren. 
Sir Alexander Mackenzie, Bart., contributed a 
piano solo, and Mr. Hector Mackenzie a solo on 
the flute. Mrs. Warren possesses a very raré con- 
tralto voice, of an extremely sonorous and yet 
sympathetic nature, and her singing is of the 
highest order, being impulsive and declamatory, 
but withal truly artistic. The encores of the 
evening were divided between Mrs. ‘l'hrower and 
Mrs. Warren—the former for her beautiful ren- 
dering of Kucken’s charming song, ‘‘ Weep not, 
fond heart,’’ and the latter in Levy's * Au revoir 
but not adieu,” and Hamilton Aide’s “ Do not 
forget me,” both of which songs were sung with 
an impassioned feeling very seldom to be mot 
with off the stage. The concert was entirely 
under Mrs. Warren's direction, Mr. F. H. Tor- 
rington presided at the piano as conductor, and 
accompanied with his usual skill. The proceeds 
are devoted to the fund for enlarging the organ 





eight years he had struggled ineffectually against the 
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8 vols. 
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8 vols, [Second Edition. 
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No. I., LURLINE, 
COMPOSED BY VINCENT WALLACE. 


No. II., DON GIOVANNI, 
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No. III., MARITANA, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 








H. (Clifton.)—A notice was in type when your communica- 
tion arrived. 

We are again compelled to postpone Reviews of New 

Music, Books, Currespondence, and much other interesting 

matter. 








*,.* In our next number we hope to commence 
a Biographical Sketch of that most charming of 
composers for the pianoforte, SrepHen HeELuER. 
No one with the slightest musical taste can help 
being an admirer of Heller’s compositions: every 
one will be glad to know something of the man 
whose works have obtained such a renown in spite 
of the retirement and modest unobtrusiveness of 
their author. 





Ghe Orchestra. 


A WEEKLY REVIEW: 
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It is requested that in future all communica- 
tions for the Editor be addressed to 55, King- 
street, Regent-street, W. 








LONDON, FRIDAY, MAY 14, 1869. 








Vieuxtemps plays this day in Dublin. 





The Cheshunt Street Theatre, Philadelphia, is 
to be demolished and rebuilt. 





Signor Campana has arrived in town from Bath; 
and Signor Andreoli from Milan, 


Mr. J. F. Barnett announces a pianoforte 
recital by his pupils at St. George’s Hall, on 
Thursday next. 





Henri Kowalski, a brilliant and masterly 
pianist, and composer of some elegant Morceaux 
de Salon, has arrived from Paris. 


Mdme. Parepa-Rosa, who has been labouring 
under a long and painful illness, is now well, and 
has made her re-appearance in New York. 





Rubinstein, before leaving Denmark, received 
an order of great distinction from the King. He 
is now in Paris and will arrive on Monday in 
London. 





The St. George’s Hall Christy Minstrels an- 
nounce extra attractions for Whitsuntide, amongst 
other things the engagement of two ‘Great 


Sees 


To-morrow is appointed by the Académie deg 
Beaux Arts for the election of a successor to th 
late Hector Berlioz. " 








Herr Edouard Devrient, author of the « Recollec. 
tions of Mendelssohn,” has been appointed Inten 
dant of the Stuttgart Theatre. ‘ 





M. and Mdme. Jaell performed in Dublin on 
Monday, and are now in Paris on their way to 
Alsace for their vacation, after a long tour of 
concerts. 





The Kapellmeister Reinecke left London on 
Thursday for Leipsic, after playing in Manchester 
and conducting some of his own music with very 
great success. 





The Teatro Pagliano of Florence has been re. 
christened. For the future it is to be known ag 
the Cherubini. The manager wished to name it 
after Signor Verdi, but the composer declined 
the compliment. 





Mr. Lazarus and Miss Clinton Fynes will play, 
for the first time in this country, Reissiger’s grand 
Duo Concertante, Op. 130, for clarionet and piano. 
forte, on the 19th inst., at the Beethoven Rooms, 
at Miss Fynes’s second recital. 





In Marseilles a new opera entitled,“ Wilfride” 
has just been brought out, which, on one account 
at least, merits record. The authors, MM. Ma. 
tabon and Gyraud, and the composer, M. Ginouvés, 
are all natives of the “ Grande Ville.” 





Alboni has signed an engagement with Patti’s 
brother-in-law, M. Strakosch, for the next five 
months, during which period she is to sing in 
fifty representations of Rossini’s Mass, to be per- 
formed in Holland and Belgium during the en- 
suing summer. 





Mr. George Perren, we understand, has sue- 
ceeded in forming a company. Miss Blanche 
Cole is prima donna; and a new baritone will 
appear. Mr. Manns will conduct the orchestra, 
which will be augmented for the occasion. We 
wish Mr. George Perren every success in his 
undertaking. 





We hear good accounts of Mr. Richard Hoff- 
mann’s playing at the Philharmonic Society, New 
York. His reputation there appears to be very 
great. His touch is said to be clear and crisp, 
brilliant and tender, and in the D minor concerts 
of Mendelssohn much applause rewarded his 
unfailing accuracy. 





Mr. Fechter, it is reported, leaves for America 
in about a month’s time, playing in the interim 
an engagement at Newcastle-on-Tyne and other 
provincial theatres. Miss Leclerq and Messrs. 
Authur and Charles Leclerq will accompany him 
in his transatlantic trip. He will make his first 
appearance in New York as Hamlet. 





Mdlle. Christine Nilsson has frequently been 
compared with Jenny Lind, and it seems we are 
threatened with a Nilsson furore resembling that 
caused by the first “ Swedish Nightingale.” We 
are informed that tickets to the amount of up- 
wards of £1200 were sold in two days for Malle. 
Nilsson’s concert on the 7th of next month. 





Mdme. Anspitz-Kolar, the accomplished pianist 
of the Philharmonic and other concerts in Vienna, 
is expected at the end of this month. This lady, the 
daughter of Kolar, at Prague, the translator of 
Shakespeare’s works into the Bohemian language, 
moves in the best society of Vienna, and is highly 
esteemed both for her mental and musical acquire- 
ments, 


General Menabrea’s bill to abolish the infamous 
traffic in organ children interdicte all bargains 








American Artistes,” Kelly and Leon. 


which the parents may dare to conclude in the 
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matter. All such agreements are declared to be 
null; and the parties concerned incur a penalty 
of £20 to £40 fine and three months’ imprison- 
ment. The consular agents of Italy will be 
charged to collect all the proofs in order to place 
them at the disposition of justice. 





M. Victorien Sardou objects to have his great 
piece « Patrie’’ printed, defending himself by the 
plea that a printed piece may be used by anybody, 
and that in foreign countries, with the sole ex- 
ception of Belgium, French works are constantly 
played in French, without the slightest profit ac- 
cruing to their originator. M. Sardou does not 
care to benefit the freebooting gentry at his own 
expense. 





In connection with the announcement of Mr. 
Edward Biles’s proposal to reprint the chapter 
from Holinshed on which the story of Shakespeare’s 
“Macbeth” is based, Mr. W. S. Dalgleish draws 
our attention to a copy of “ Macbeth,” annotated 
and published by himself, in which the passages 
from Holinshed are prefixed. A second edition 
of Mr. Dalgleish’s work was issued in 1866, in 
the series called “ Nelson’s English Classics.” 





Apropos of some minority adverse to the Conser- 
yative party, the Standard remarked the other 
day, “Like Mercutio’s mortal wound, though 
‘neither so deep as a well nor so wide as a church 
door, it was enough.’” This speech of Mercutio’s 
is one of the few Shakespearian sayings perpetually 
misquoted. Most writers end the passage by say- 
ing “it will do:’’ the Standard varies the blunder. 
What Mercutio suys is, “Tis not so deep as a well 
nor so wide as a church door, but ’twill serve.” In 
quoting Shakespeare it is worth while to quote 
correctly. 





Artists who may require to take time by the 
forelock in settling their engagements are advised 
not to trust to the telegraph. The other evening 
a leading tenor singer wishing to telegraph to 
Hertford his acceptance of an engagement, applied 
at ten p.m. at the Ludgate Hill Station. He 
found no telegram could be sent after eight o’clock. 
As it was a matter of importance that bills should 
be out early, he asked that the telegram might 
be sent the first thing in the morning, and found 
that for this privilege he must pay double price. 
The absurdity and folly of these arrangements 
are obvious. 





When are the actual experiments in Spiritualism 
to come off before the Dialectical Society? A 
fortnight ago the Pall Mall Gasette suggested, 
that as direct evidence was better than hearsay, 
surely one semi-grand or one accordion could be 
found equal to a caper, and if Mr. Home can play 
the salamander at re-unions, he might, for the 
sake of the cause, take a turn on a spit or grid- 
iron for the instruction of the Dialecticians. To 
this Mr. G. W. Bennett, the hon. secretary to the 
committee, replied that the committee appointed 
by the Dialectical Society had resolved to offer 
opportunities for the production of the spiritual- 
istic phenomena in their presence. So that more 
fun may be expected, and for that—in the absence 
of chops to sustain our “ vital” credulity—we 
ardently wait. 





Mr. Ffrench Davis gave a concert last Saturday 
evening at the Town Hall, Birmingham, with a 
very good program. The Birmingham Gazette 
thus speaks of the daughter of Henry Phillips, 
who was one of the principal vocalists :—‘‘ Miss 
Alice Phillips’ performance of the songs assigned 
to her surprised, no less than delighted, her 
hearers; her singing of the well-known scena, 
‘The Last Man,’ called forth an encore.” An 
excellent authority remarks of this young lady :— 
“How such a voice, such a personal appearance, 
such profound knowledge and talent, is still per- 
‘everingly excluded from the London oratorios 
and concerts is a problem not easily solved.” We 


believe, ourselves, that a really good contralto is 
most urgently needed in London, and if Miss Alice 
Phillips can supply the want, she will be welcomed 
by the whole musical profession, no less than by 
the public, 





On Saturday afternoon one of the early spring 
flower-shows of the season was held in the large 
conservatory of the Horticultural Gardens at 
Kensington. The banks of flowers were ranged 
down the centre of the conservatory and some in 
the side arcades, and in their contemplation and in 
listening to the band of the Life Guards, some 
thousands of visitors seemed to find ample oc- 
cupation and amusement till dusk. The roses 
grown in pots formed the main feature of the ex- 
hibition, but there were many other branches of 
it which were in their way equally well deserving 
of attention. Just now these grounds are in the 
first beauty of their spring bloom, and deserve all 
the praise which they received when they were 
but in embryo. Mr. Eyles, the manager, has 
effected wonders, and in another year or two, 
when the trees grow thicker, the grounds will 
equal any Italian garden in the country. 





A Philadelphia paper says that an English 
actress now in the West was recently telegraphed, 
by the manager of Mr. Fisk’s New Opera House, 
to know her terms for an engagement. She 
replied :—‘*1,000 dollars a week, a third of the 
house clear for a week, 1,000 dollars to break an 
engagement in St. Louis, and railroad expenses 
for three people from New Orleans.” The mana- 
ger replied :—* Madam,—Your terms are much 
too low. You shall have all that comes in the 
house; Mr. Fisk will present you with the Opera 
House and 200 miles of the Erie Railway, besides 
what personal property he has accumulated in a 
life of toil and self-denial; also all that he may 
make for the next five years, which, if we may 
judge by the past, will be noinconsiderable amount. 
If these terms should not meet with your appro- 
bation it may be possible to make Gould give up 
what little he has, that the light of your refulgent 
genius may not be lost to the stage.” 





One of the things they manage much better in 
France is the celerity with which they pronounce 
judgment on a new play in MS. What author 
has not gone through the wearisome and con- 
temptuous delay with which an English manager 
thinks it incumbent to treat an unknown author 
—if indeed he does not lose his MS. altogether ? 
Now in Paris the commission upon the system 
of accepting plays at the Thédtre Frangais and 
the Odéon has delivered its report to the Minister 
‘‘des Beaux Arts,” by whom it has been sanc- 
tioned. Henceforth, accordingly, at the Comédie, 
in place of the full body of male “ sociétaires,” a 
comité de lecture of six members, presided over by 
the “Administrateur Géneral,” will pronounce 
upon the merits of each play. An author dis- 
satisfied with the opinion of this body, has, how- 
ever, a right to appeal to the old tribunal. Secret 
voting will no longer be permitted, and each 
member of the comité will give the reason for his 
judgment. A definite decision must in all cases 
be announced within a period of six weeks. 
Some other unimportant changes are decreed. At 
the Odéon the committee is to be composed of 
four members, with the administrator. 





The popular view of the Sunday question—a 
view sanctioned by Punch, who does more to 
foster vulgar national prejudices than perhaps 
any other teacher—is that the opening of “ the 
house for the public” will close “the public 
house.” To suppose the working classes ap- 
portioned broadly into two divisions, one hideously 
drunken and debauched, and the other contended 
idiotically to straggle Sunday after Sunday 
through the British Museum, is of course simple 
cant. But then the free thinkers have their special 


SS 





contradiction in the following remarks from the 
Pall Mall Gazette. “It is a mistake to suppose 
that there is any moral antagonism between 
admiring a picture and drinking a pot of beer. 
If all the public picture galleries in London were 
thrown open on Sunday, we do not doubt that 
some of them would be much crowded: neither 
do we doubt that the publicans in the neighbour- 
hood would find their business wonderfully im- 
proved. An Englishman’s pleasures are all 
associated with ‘ something to drink.’ It is 
melancholy, but it is undeniable. And besides, 
sight-seeing is thirsty work; and most men who 
spend some hours in wandering over a great 
museum find upon quitting it that a gentle 
stimulant is not unacceptable.” This is the 
common-sense view, and should strike every one 
as being the only true one. 





A Paris correspondent describes a Court con- 
cert where some piquant music was played. ‘ At 
the reception in the Rue de Courcelles last even- 
ing the Princess Mathilda entertained her guests 
—‘droppers in’ would actually be the right 
expression—with some wonderful instrumental 
music; but the chief point of the soirée was the 
performance on, and the singing to, the guitar by 
two Spaniards. A guitar is, to most well-regu- 
lated minds, a love-ditty, blue-ribbon—indeed, 
spooney sort of aninstrument. True, Massaroni 
sang to it, and caused terror to add wings to the 
footsteps of the lady who listened; but he was 
a brigand, and therefore an exception to general 
rules, a musical as well asa social outlaw; but, 
when in the hands of a Spaniard—d un verdadero 
Castellano—the guitar is a wonderful weapon. 
I do not know who was the plagiarist ; but, if the 
composer of the ‘ cancion nacionale’ had not heard 
Balfe’s ‘ Unfurl the Gipsy’s Tent,’ or vice vers, 
I ama subject of the King of Holland. Never 
before have I met the Bones in good society. 
One Spanish performer fairly out-boned any 
nigger melodist; the way in which he manau- 
vred a tambourine was a thing to see and believe 
—hardly to write about and be believed. He 
made it laugh, talk, sing, dance, act trapeze, and 
finally spring up in the air and come down in 
time to be caught in the chorus.” 





The author of the French original of Mr. 
Buckstone’s well-known drama, “ Victorine, or I'll 
Sleep on it” —which original is entitled “ Victorine, 
ou la Nuit porte Conseil,” is lately deceased, at the 
advanced age of seventy-nine. M. Gabriel, the 
author in question, also had the honour of writing, 
in conjunction with MM. Rochefort pire and 
Merle, the piece called ‘‘ Jocko, ow le Singe de 
Brésil,” the object of which was to display the 
talents of M. Mazurier, another notability of the 
day, in imitating the peculiarities of an ape. In 
1825, when Mazurier visited this country, a trans- 
lation of the work called “Jocko, or the Brazilian 
Monkey,” was brought out at Covent Garden, but 
the great French ape had been anticipated by an 
ingenious pot-boy named Goffe, or Gough, who, 
as “ M. Gouffé,” played the character at one of 
the transpontine theatres, where, in addition to 
the feats performed on the stage, he achieved the 
still more popular one of walking round the edge 
of one of the upper tiers. M. Gabriel aided in 
the composition of at least one hundred pieces, 
the best remembered of which, besides the two 
just mentioned, are “‘ Bonaparte 4 Brienne,” written 
in conjunction with M. E. Guinet, and “ Le Roman, 
chez la Portiére,” in which he assisted M. Henri 
Monnier. He was algo a journalist after a fashion, 
which proves financial rather than literary ability. 
His paper, published during the reign of King 
Louis Philippe, consisted of advertisements only, 
and from its title, Le Gratis, we may infer the 
principle on which it was issued—namely, that 
of distributing a paper gratis and making 
the advertisements the sole source of revenue, 
In Paris, M. Gabriel was noted not only as a 








cant, as the pietarians have theirs. The peculiar 





fallacy of Pwnch and the rest receives a very fair 





dramatist, but as an oddity, and as it frequently 
happens with oddities, his eccentricities took an 
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economical direction, He was in the habit, it is 


(having no time for pallette, colours, or brush) he 


said, of using for his only dinner-table the most | was always to be found in the auction-rooms 


convenient shelf in a cupboard, before which, | 
during the consumption of his meal, he stood | 
upright. If he heard the bell, he wiped his mouth, | 


shut up his cupboard, and received his visitor 
with a smiling face, assured that he had avoided 
the necessity of asking him to partake of the 


repast. The habit he had of wearing his hat as | 


if it had been screwed to his head, is attributed 
to a dread of wearing it out. 





Our comment upon the attitude of the Eton 
authorities with respect to theatrical performances 
at Windsor has occasioned the regret of the Public 
Schools Chronicle. We ventured to regard the 
alleged privilege of the Eton authorities as a 
monopoly, and the enforcement of that privilege 
as somewhat tyrannous; an opinion stigmatised 
by our contemporary as involving a desertion on 
our part of ‘the higher platform of culture for the 
popularity-mongering tone of the cheaper publi- 
cation of theday.” Of course in an issue between 
schools on one side and theatres on the other, the 
stand adopted by our contemporary is natural 
enough; he defends the scholastic privilege. It 
can scarcely strike him as inappropriate that for 
our own part we should advocate the liberty of 
the theatre. That the discipline of a large public 
school should be strictly enforced, and its morale 
as strictly preserved, is no doubt of paramount 
importance ; and if the school authorities opine 
that discipline and morale suffer from the visit of 
their young charges to a theatre, by all means let 
them restrain the Eton scholars from theatre- 
going. We presume the school discipline is 
already sufficiently strong to put such a pro- 
hibition in force. What struck us as arbitrary 
in the case was the assumption that the grown-up 
people at Windsor are never to enjoy a stage 
play in their town because there happens to be a 
large school near them, and because some of the 
boys might run away from school, in defiance of 
masters’ orders, and to the possible corruption of 
their morals, As well might the authorities 
suppress orchards, lest the boys be tempted to 
steal apples; or banish publicans, lest the boys 
be smitten with the love of beer. All such 
timorous restrictions we cannot but regard as 
smacking of Puritanism, besides being unfair to 
commercial or artistic enterprise. In concluding 
its remarks the Public Schools Chronicle deviates 
from that “platform of culture” which it professes 
toadmire; for it finishes with the very trite andrudi- 
mentary quotation, “ Ne sutor ultra erepidam,”’ as a 
parting shot at ourselves. It does not appear to us 
either culture or courtesy to call one’s dissident in 


an argument a sutor; but conceding, for good 


humour’s sake, the taunt, we would respectfully 
maintain that the dramatic interest is our crepida, 
and that we did not aspire above it. 


our contemporary’s crepida? English grammar ? 


A crop of solecisms in his last number go far to 


disgrace the claim: let us take two instances. 


‘A genius of that particular calibre that we never 


know how to classify his suggestions.” ‘The 
prospects (of the opera directors) bear by no means 
so bright an appearance as they had been expected 
to present.” 
taunt again, we would respectfully remind our 
tutorial friend that his use of the double “that,” 
however creditable to Mrs. Brown, is scarcely edu- 


cated English; that one does not talk of ‘ bearing 


an appearance ;” and that the correlative of the 
present tense in a secondary sentence is never the 
pluperfect. 








THE MUSICIAN AND THE PAINTER. 





The musician and the painter are of a kindred 
spirit, and both have again and again met in one 
and the same person. Gounod is said to be as 
great in his drawings as in his operas and 
masses, and our own Dr, Crotch was if possible 
more fresh and clever in his sketches than in his 
full-blown oratorios. If Handel could not paint 


What is 


At the risk of incurring the cobbler 


looking out for the unknown and unappreciated 
bargain, and a capital guide round a picture 
gallery. Among the patriarchs of draughtsmen 
and colourists were many good musicians. Sal- 
vator Rosa (according to Ruskin however a 
bitter, bad painter) was the Schubert of his day, 
whilst Domenichino would have made a good 
third in the quarrel between Zarlino and Galileo. 
Guido and Julio Romano could balance the colours 
of light with those of sounds, and Georgione and 
Carracci, Tintoretto, and Sebastian del Piombo, 
Rosso and Parmegiano, could severally make their 
mass as well as their altar-piece. In these days 
of iron and clay it will not do to be clever in 
more than one pursuit, and if a painter bea 
musician he must keep the acquirement a profound 
secret, or he may be styled a painter among 
musicians and a musician among painters. He 
must show his knowledge of the perspective of 
visible things and hide that of the invisible. He 
may see in a bunch of grapes, like Titian, the 
laws of colour and form; and on this he may dilate 
enthusiastically, but all transference to the key 
and its relations, primary, secondary, or otherwise, 
he must say nothing about. He may call the 
refrangibilities of the prism inversions of the 
colour chords in his own secret heart, and match 
the complements of the two sets of tones delight- 
ing his eye and his ear together, start off on his 
canvass with a keytone, lay out his root chords, 
put in a discord here and there, supply a domi- 
nant and lengthen a subdominant, soften and 
blend with the mediant and its fellow the sub- 
mediant: but all this must be done without 
talking about it, unless he care not for being 
calle. a house-painter, and his pictures looked 
upon as sign-posts for publicans. 

The sympathy between painter and musician is 
no marvel, for the eye and the ear have analogous 
functions. So far as the general properties of 
light and sound are in correspondence, the organs 
of sight and vision are the same. Where there 
comes in a variation between the laws of light 
and sound there is found a real difference between 
the organs to meet these special arrangements. 
The organs of sight and hearing are made s0 as to 
collect their rays in the first instance, and then to 
concentrate them, and convey them to the seat of 
perception—the organs for taking hold and 
making use of what is received. The eye gathers 
together by a refracting media—the cornea and 
aqueous humour: the ear by the outside auditory 
canal and the extended funnel-shaped surface of 
the auricle. The apparatus for the eye is convex— 
that for the ear is concave. The auricle receives 
the rays or vibrations of sound passing them to the 
middle ear. 

After the rays of light are collected and concen- 
yrated, thelens of the eye—a higher power—creates 
another and more powerful concentration. The 
same process takes place with the ear by the ex- 
pansion of the membrane drum. The outer cornea 
of the serpent is exactly homologous with this 
portion of the ear. Anatomists would point out 
other similar analogies unnecessary to mention 
here. The internal ear-bulb is similar to the eye- 
ball in nearly every particular. The divisions of 
the auditory nerve represent the divisions of the 
retina; the two portions of the cochlea, the anterior 
and posterior chambers of the eye. The perilymph 
answers to the aqueous humour, the helicotrema to 
the pupil, the endolymph to the vitreous humour, 
and otoconia to the lens, The cochlea, the 
highest point of perfection in the ear, distin- 
guishes pitch and relation, and the different 
colours are distinguished by the eye by a 
like symmetrical apparatus. The drum of the 
ear not only takes in the sounds, but tunes 
them into a tension necessary for further recep- 
tion into tho system. It possesses its own 
peculiar apparatus for bringing all sounds into its 
own native concert pitch—it, has its anvil and 
hammer, its three marked vibrating segments 





sympathising with the three sounds of the har- 





——_—=—=—_=———, 
monic chord, developes harmonic vibrations, and 
suggests grave harmonics. Its little anyil and 
hammer keeps up strict time, and sets Up a 
law of life in sound—the pulsation wo call 
rhythm, With the ear there is a centre of time ag 
there is with the eye a centre of space, and the 
march of the feet in strict time to musical sounds 
both as to space and duration, is especially 

y 
agreeable to both these organs. The two great 
laws of the Divine energy, weight and measure, 
form the bases of their operations. 

The prism was first brought into conjunction 
with the monochord by Sir Isaac Newton. This 
great philosopher took the prism, and by patient 
experiment divided a given space into the intervalg 
corresponding to those within the octave of the 
minor key. The prism was cut into sectiong 
analogous to the monochord, and in this Way Sir 
Isaac Newton showed the affinity between the 
harmony of colours and those of a musical key, 
Subsequent writers have followed in the same 
wake, although there have been those like Mr, 
Benson, who have endeavoured to set up an 
entirelynewtheory. But there can be little doubt 
that the refrangibility of the seven colours ig 
formed on the same laws as that of the seven first 
consonant ratios. The rule applies in the case of 
concave and convex mirrors. The law comes in 
also in architecture for those buildings that are 
formed on the ratios 3, 4, and 5, are those afford. 
ing the greatest delight to the eye. 

There has been much argumentation touching 
the analogy between the motions of the seven 
colours of the rainbow and those of the seven 
diatonic tones of the key, and it has been conten- 
ded that the law of interference revealing the 
nature of consonance and dissonance is alike 
applicable to colours. There is a common law, it is 
maintained, that upholds the action of the com- 
plements and complementals of the key with 
those appertaining to colour. Among the most 
recent writers on these subjects is Dr, Mac. 
donald, asurgeon of the Royal Navy, who is an 
enthusiastic votary of the cognate sciences of sound 
and colour, The surgeon is a fine-art Charles 
Darwin, for all fine-art with Dr. Macdonald flows 
from one common fount, and the variations are 
simply necessitous results from the principles of 
sequence and selection, With him there is only 
one science for music and painting, seeing that 
both sound and colour are obedient to the same 
governing principles. He sets forth a common 
diagram for sound and colour, and his scales for 
sonorous and colorific vibrations within the octave 
fall within some sort of general agreement. 
He takes the minor key as his illustrations, but 
it is the minor key with the flat fifth—A minor, 
with E flat as its fifth. The number 300 is se- 
lected as the number of vibrations or rays for the 
key sound, A is 300, and red 256 is the corre- 
sponding colour; B is 264, with orange as its 
correspondence, 240; C is 240, with yellow 244; 
D is 225, with green as its parallel, 207. The 
fourth, says Descartes, is the most unhappy of all 
consonances, and Dr. Wallis was troubled to find 
it neither a multiple nor a superparticular. The 
fifth E flat 200 is made almost commensarable 
with blue 196; and F the sixth, 180, approaches 
very closely to indigo, 180; G, the seventh, is 160, 
corresponding to violet, 174, This is not the most 
according solution of the song sung by the 
rainbow and the morning stars—the colours move 
somewhere near to the rate of the tones, and they 
approximate more closely together in some 
points than in others, but the diagram is not 
one of mutual parallel, responding to the same 
divisions and causing the same sympathies. A 
major series in the ordinary manner, arising 
out of a common difference, with the excep 
tion of that miserable fourth, would be some- 
thing to lay hold of and cling to. The great 
difficulty is the beginning. What are we 
begin with? Must black be hidden root? Black, 
we know, is the zero point—the negative, Turner 
went so far as to say there was no black; be 





could not see it, and that was enough for bith 
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Let us say that all colours stream from black| tion to provide with eleemosynary amusement a 
until they meet in achromatic white compounded | class of people who would certainly pay some time 
of the vibrations of all colours, or that white con- to go to a theatre, but who now never pay at all, 
tains all, and that black is not white nor anything since they can get to the theatre for nothing. 
pelonging to it, what colour is to be key-sound ? writer thought—and with perfect justice—that it 
Between the primaries, blue, yellow, and red, the|is hard a paying Briton should be kept out of the 

ations are doubtless as myriad as those be-| best seat he might get for his money, simply because 


tween the arithmetic mean of the monochord. 


In the endeavour to assimilate the theories of | Writer—a press-man apparently—complained of the 
colour and sound we must start upon some cer- nuisance of being perpetually worried by friends and 
tainty, and bring the primaries of each system friends-of-friends for passes to the theatre, and of 
into demonstrable accordance. This will at once being expected to lay himself under repeated obliga- 
lead to agreement between the complements and tions to managers to please people who are quite rich 
complementals. It is useless to dilate upon any enough -_ = rae Pap : 
series of tones, whether major or minor, until the represent the evils of the system, and they are 
foundation oa laid, aa oe we - . . pod aha et it, too: the humbug involved in representing the 
tamed, In am x y me ." minal modern insolvent theatre as crowded with enthusiastic 
oes pools 7» leadh - i eet eetions—to applauders—audiences] about as vraisemblables| as 
quote the definition of the celebrated De Morgan. ‘on es rpeahion: rye re 
The world has other series at work, and has had ———.~ rs Pee ? re . ed a y oe 
other series at work to our profit and instruction. Sail cae ts aan oo Th oe et (that 
We have nearly worn out the major key, and would not be filled any way) as on his resources. 
ghat isto be done with music, should the laws He must find night after night people who are con- 
rege ti 7 tt cess it tt goes begging. A humourist once speculated upon 
not. 
be any) have only one style and one mechanism. 
Music is the only universal language, and should 
speak many dialects, but we have made an “analecta 
minora” of its vocabulary, and worked it all up. 
In these days our coanterpoint is a limited illus- 
tration of the harmonic principle—a dot and 
carry one of the lowest form in arithmetic, cutting 
out the heart of the artist, and separating the 
The old counterpointist 
could make a Mass with fresh life and more 


fancy from the poet. 


One 


he has been forestalled by an order-bearer. Another 


These complaints 


recognisable enough. There is the absurd side of 


And the necessity 


tent to come : no easily achieved end when the favour 


the class of people who pack a ‘ papered ” house. 
Where do they come from? One never meets them 
elsewhere. Are they kept ready dressed—gloved and 
all, with those white kids of unmistakeable cleaned 
aspect (threepence, we believe, is the stipulated 
charge for cleaning, and the kids confess it) —dressed 
and waiting the manager’s summons in case the 
house turns out empty and their services are 
required? They are an inscrutable race, those stall- 
occupants and box-occupants who come in with 
orders ; but the acting-manager could give a hint, if 


strength. Bach passed away before he had half 
done his work, Handel was more mighty than 
ever in his dark day, Mozart had only commenced 
to write crudities as they were called, and to 
astound his contemporary, the lay and legal critic 
Weber; all these greatest of the great worked 
upon the illimitable, grasped the whole of the colour 
chord, whilst we have receded to zero, got into the 
negative, into a decomposed state—a general ab- 
sorption of light and an impenetrable depth of 
chaos. If this goes on we may imagine the shape of 
the human ear will become changed, for nothing 
remains right that we make no right use of. 
Both painters and musicians feel assured enough 
has been discovered to account for the chord in 
music and that in colour: enough has been 
shown to insist on the necessity of a centre of 
time corresponding to the centre of space. 
Pictures, like pieces of music, must be in a key 


he chose, as to their derivation. 
tobacconists’ shops where the playbills are exposed, 
and he knows how many admissions can be used 
with judgment by each tobacconist and publican and 
No wonder we never meet these 
theatre-goers in society. If we met them at all, it 
would be at dinner time, in the shape of the Gany- 
mede greengrocer. 


small trader. 


the public do not. 


sail with the current. 


a big poster, 


He knows all the 


There is however another side to the question, of 


It is 


which the manager knows the full import, though 
The defence of the system is 
comprised in one word—Advertisement. 
less to protest against the exaggeration of it and the 
folly of it: we live in an advertising age, and must 
The speculation which can 
loudest boast and brag is the speculation which best 
pays. To a theatre a full house is as necessary as 
Playgoers are gregarious; they like 


use- 


and have their rhythm. 


to the courageous and conscientious musician, 








FREE ADMISSIONS, 





An attempt has been made without success to 
agitate in a daily paper the question of theatrical | bad pieces are frequently bolstered up by orders is 
admissions, with the view of abolishing the Free | untrue with regard to any length of time. As soon 
List. A correspondent prepared the way by com- 
Plaining that while every theatre is crammed, none | !ooks out for a successor: it may not be convenient 
of them at the present time is doing well, and sug. | t withdraw the failure at first, so he issues orders 
gesting whether the free entrants might not be cut | meanwhile and keeps the house respectably filled ; 
off, so that the fate of a theatre or piece might be | but this is done merely for the prestige of the theatre, 
known, An editorial paragraph followed in a| not the prestige of the play, 
Similar strain; then ten days elapsed: and then, 
with amazing precision, six letters on the same|tional audience than from half a dozen inferior 
Subject appeared in one number of the paper, After | pieces. A large audience is a large puff, 
Which, as the public did not think it worth while to 
Continue the discussion (if discussion may be applied 
to a subject on which everybody agreed), the matter 
dropped. Now the question of gratuitous admissions 


involy 


abuse of the system ; they saw in it an organisa- | Harry's annual benefit comes off, Tom and Dick 


Further study of the|other merry folks, and infinite depression in a 
powers and uses of the cochlea and the lens, of 


that little living mechanism that marks off the 
pulsations of rhythmic sounds, and of the real field 
of harmony and the relations lying within that 
field, may lead to a regeneration of the spirit of 
music, and give increased means and appliances 


€8 many issues of which the correspondents 
referred to lost sight. They confined themselves to 


to be squeezed; there is hilarity in associating with 


scanty audience. What would be a pantomime at 
full rehearsal, to a solitary spectator in the boxes? 
What would it be without the laughter of the chil- 
dren? Ifthe theatres restricted themselves in dull 
times to the people who pay, the sight of spare 
benches would very soon have the effect of further 
depopulating the house. As for the half-crowns of 
the habitual order-holders, the manager might get a 
few of these where now he gets none, but on the 
other hand he would forego many a sovereign from 
paying people whom an half-empty house would 
frighten away, never to return. The complaint that 


as a manager finds his play is non-attractive, he 


It is a self-defensive 
step: his theatre would suffer more from one frac- 


The interests of various actors and officials are 
also bound up with the order system. What does a 
benefit imply? It implies a return for favours re- 
ceived. Tom and Dick, externs and friends of that 
eminent comedian Harry, are obliged with orders at 
various periods during the year. In return, when 








purchase a dozen tickets, and so return the obliga- 
tion. A benefit is thus an important article in the 
agreement between actor and manager. To stop 
the order system is to ruin one genus of benefits, 
and to abolish benefits is to raise the artist's terms, 
as regards cash down. The rule, it will be noticed, 
cuts two ways. 

The comfort of paying people may in some in- 
stances be interfered with by non-paying people 
who forestall them in a good seat. But as a rule, 
the comfort of the solvent playgoer is much more 
dependent upon the box-keeper. It is this official 
in whom the distribution of seats is vested, and 
who has the power of inflicting the maximum 
of misery upon the paying visitor. It is not the 
theatre most liberal in orders where necessarily 
the greatest amount of discomfort prevails: in- 
deed, it is mostly the reverse. Managers there 
be, perfect Alcibiades and Timons as regards a 
complimentary admission ; theatres where the lobby- 
potentate quibbles and quirks over the order which 
his chief has signed; theatres where they make a 
loud protest of virtue and a noisy disclaimer of 
admitting any dummy spectators at all; and these 
theatres are generally found the most uncomfortable 
of all. There the box-keepers are most extortionate, 
the officials most disobliging, the claque noisiest; 
there the seats are stuffy, the ices liquescent, the buns 
stale. On the other hand courteous officials mean 
an orderly theatre, politeness at the doors, honesty 
in the box-lobbies. It is not the order-system 
which is the most crying evil in theatres. The 
ordinary playgoer, if he gets fairly treated, cares no 
whit whether his neighbour came in with paper or 
not. If however he is snubbed and growled at, if he 
is plundered at the box-door and sits in a badly 
ventilated horse-shoe with a group of impertinent 
officials talking audibly behind him, what compensa- 
tion is it to him to know that all his fellow-sufferers 
have paid like him? Let managers reform these 
things: they are more important than the free ad- 
mission. Let them regard the ways of Mr. Hollings. 
head’s house, where the janitors are civil, where neat- 
handed Phyllises show you to your seat, and 
programs are showered on you, and all the attentions 
are comprised in the original charge, with no 
reversion of sixpences. The pompous acting-mana- 
ger, the surly and creaky-booted box-opener, the 
persistent vendor of bad ices who worries you 
between the acts, the scornful dragon in the cloak- 
room, and the fellow who torments you to leave your 
cane with him that he may charge you sixpence for 
taking care of it: these are the true annoyances in 
connection with playgoing. The abolition of these 
deterrents would do more towards rendering the 
theatre profitable than though every order-bearer 
were improved off the face of creation altogether, 








WAGNER’S PAMPHLET. 





Herr Wagner's new pamphlet, entitled “ Das 
Judenthum in der Musik” and just published in 
Leipsic, appears to be as maniacal a production 
as these later times have ever seen. Under the 
title ‘‘ Judaism in Music’’ he runs a-muck at his 
enemies generally, whom he evidently regards ag 
comprising the whole of his fellow creatures, with 
only a dozen or two exceptions, All Europe has 
become Judaized—in other words, Europe hag 
become anti-Wagner: “Jew” being in Wagner’s 
vocabulary a word signifying the utterly abomi- 
nable. To the Atheneum we are indebted for a 
summary of the contents of this bedlamitish 
pamphlet. From Herr Wagner’s statement of 
facts, it appears that the editor of every paper is 
necessarily a Jew, and that every writer for the 
press, if he is not a Jew to begin with, must 
become a Jew by the mere force of habit. Asa 
Jew cannot become a man without ceasing to be 
a Jew, so°a man cannot take to the pernicious 
practice of writing for the press without being 
gradually Judaized, The first signs of this change 
may be detected by the help of Herr Wagner’s 
instruction. After writing for the press about a 
year, the young man acquires the Jewish mode 
of talking. This form of speech is elegantly 





characterized by Herr Wagner as shrill, hissing, 
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buzzing and grunting,—an intolerably eutund| 
babble. Such a style of speaking is, of course, | 
enough to disgust anybody, and as a rule we | 
find that writers on the press are persistently 
cut by their relatives. But if their speech is of 
such a character, the musical faculty which they 
next display is alternately laughable and revolt- 
ing. It positively drives people away. It 
oan only be described as a mixture of gurgling 
shrieks and howls which stun both the life 
and sense of all who hear it. Add to this, that 
the musical taste accompanying it is purely 
luxurious, that the idea of associating music 
with art never entered the mind either of a 
born Jew or of one naturalized by writing for 
the press, and it is evident that such people 
cannot properly appreciate Herr Wagner. This, 
indeed, is the next step in their education- 
Having ceased to be men, to talk like men, to 
have the taste of men, they naturally begin to 
attack Herr Wagner's operas; and thus they 
deceive the public. Remarkably enough, all Herr 
Wagner's operas have begun by being extremely 
popular; wherever his music has been given it 
has met with the greatest success. Not only this, 
but the newspapers have always praised him on 
his first appearances. The writers had not yet 
fully developed into Jews. But no newspaper 
ever praised Herr Wagner a second time, No 
genuine Jew ever expressed publicly the kindly 
sentiments uttered to Herr Wagner in private. 
Enthusiastic audiences have been persuaded 
against their own better judgments, and have 
been made to believe that they do not like what 
they did like. All this is owing to the Jews, to 
their mastery over the press, to their power of per- 
suading people by revolting them; and of making 
them admire music which is utterly repellent. 
Thanks to Jewish writers, the gurgling shrieks and 
howls which fill the works of Mendelssohn and 
Meyerbeer have attained a certain popularity. 
The strong point of both these composers is public 
frivolity, encouraged by unreasoning criticism. 
Mendelssohn has succeeded in England because 
the English religion inclines more to the Old than 
to the New Testament, and this may also be the 
reason why newspaper writers in England are 
more certain to be Jews than even the newspaper 
writers of Germany. Meyerbeer, again, owes all 
his popularity to the fact that the people who go 
to hear operas are those who want amusement, 
not those who care for Art. It is a remarkable 
coincidence that Jews in the synagogue behave 
themselves exactly like opera-goers, and thus 
Meyerbeer knew pretty well with what kind of a 
public he had to deal. Of course the enthusiastic 
audiences that greeted the first performances of 
all Herr Wagner's operas with such just ap- 
plause were not of this class of hearers. They 
must have been a picked body of amateurs, 
coming to the theatre that night only, but coming 
for the sake of art, not for that temporary relief 
from weariness which brings the frequenters of 
synagogues. Unfortunately, after spending one 
evening in the cultivation of true art, these 
infallible judges seem to have retired into the 
private life which so well became them, and with 
their disappearance the field was left open to 
Jewish critics, and audiences which were unable 
to discriminate. From such evils Herr Wagner is 
still suffering. All his friends suffer from the 
same. Let us hope that his present protest will 
have the desired effect of opening the eyes of the 
public. It might surely be possible to get upa 
Christian paper in some part of Europe. Cannot 
Herr Wagner persuade the King of Bavaria to 
start one, and to impose a test of orthodoxy on 
all ite writers ? 


LOUIS XVII, 

We have received a long letter from Messrs. 
William and Augustus Meves, complaining of the 
Atheneum, Their remonstrance should have been 
addressed to that journal. Farther, they do not 





agree with us as to the value attaching to Mr. 
Croker’s “ Captivity in the Temple,” but describe 
it as ‘only a review of a book.” We were quite 
aware of its origin, and retain our opinion of its 
wonderfully graphic power and truthfulness. 





THE REJECTED PICTURES OF THE 
ROYAL ACADEMY. 





To the Editor of The Orchestra. 
Scr,—The 7J'imes not having inserted my answer 
to the complaint of the committee of arrangement 
of the Royal Academy, I should feel obliged if you 
could find space for the following letter, addressed 
to that journal.—I am, Sir, yours obediently, 

Moy Tuomas. 
Select Supplemental Exhibition of Pictures, 
Offices, 25, Old Bond Street. 
8th May, 1869. 


To the Editor of the Times. 
Sir,—In reply to the letter of the committee of 
arrangement of the Royal Academy in the Times of 
yesterday, in which it is stated that ‘ all pictures 
accepted by the Council have been placed,” I beg to 
say that I am ready to furnish your correspondents 
with the names of artists whose works were classed 
neither in the ‘‘ doubtful” nor “ rejected”’ category, 
who received and are still in possession of the 
customary season-ticket inscribed with their names 
as exhibitors, but whose pictures are not hung. 
Artists will understand my reasons for not wishing 
to publish the names of these gentlemen in the 
public journals. Although I am compelled thus to 
substantiate my statement, I take this opportunity 
of disclaiming on the part of my committee any 
spirit of hostility towards the Academy, whose 
peculiar difficulties this year are well known.—I am, 
Sir, your obedient servant, 
(Signed) Moy Txomas. 
25, Old Bond Street, 
May, 1869. 








THE TRAPEZE. 





To the Editor of The Orchestra. 

S1r,—Your article on the dangers undergone by 
rope-dancers, trapezists, and other performers who 
tempt suicide daily, receives dreadful illustration 
every day. Here, in this great midland town, I 
witnessed an occurrence ata place of entertain- 
ment called “‘ Day’s Music Hall,” a place conduc- 
ted apparently with much propriety, and free from 
most of the objectionable features of such 
resorts. A performer on the trapeze, who calls 
himself “ Alvantee,” went through a series of 
frightfully dangerous feats on a swinging bar 
some thirty feet above the heads of a portion 
of the spectators. As his performance approached 
its climax, a net, which for safety had been 
suspended beneath him, was withdrawn, his gy- 
rations became wilder and more fearful, and at 
length, quitting hold of the bar, he flung a 
summersault, intending to clutch a loose rope and 
so descend to the stage. He missed the rope 
and pitched heavily and in a lump on to the 
glasses of the “float” in front of the stage, 
several of which he broke. A general rush 
to the spot ensued, and a cry was raised that the 
man was killed. However, he was picked up by 
the fiddlers and conveyed through the orchestra 
door underneath the stage, and an official presently 
informed the audience that ‘‘ Alvantee had slightly 
hurt his back.” I should be sorry, Sir, to take a 
considerable sum of money in exchange for that 
fall and the “slight hurt’? which may ensue from 
it. 

I can make allowances for the “show folk.” I 
know the fearful struggle which many of them go 
through to earn their daily bread, and I am by 
no means squeamish or over-sensitive. But Ido 
protest against these trapeze performances. They 
are to be found now as integral portions of every 
circus, every music-hall, many theatres, and the 
competition amongst these poor acrobats is so 
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great (as may be seen any week by a perusal of th 

advertisements in the Era) that it has become a 
mere question of “who peppers the highest” 
being ‘surest to please.” They are not graceful 
they are not interesting, they are simply excitin 
from the frightful risk attending them, ahh 
is incumbent on the Lord Chamberlain, or those 
extraordinary “ powers that be” in such matters 
to turn their attention to them, and put them 
under proper restrictions before some fearfal 
accident rings through England and frights 
the isle from its propriety. It is no excuse to 
say that the public delights in them—the Roman 
public delighted in the gladiatorial displays, 
And if we go on as we are doing, I doubt whether 
an armed Christian condemned ad leones ran 
much greater risk of losing his life than Professor 
or Signor Somebody, cheered on by an applauding 
British public to a perpetual extension of hig 
aerial flights.—Yours obediently, 

Birmingham, May 12, 1869. M. 








CLAQUE REDIVIVA. 





To the Editor of The Orchestra. 
Srr,—On Monday night I sat in the upper 
boxes at the Princess’s Theatre. On the eleva. 
tion of the curtain for Mr. Boucicault’s play, a 
beautifully painted corn-field was disclosed, and 
a couple of the characters of the piece occupied 
the foreground, thus forming a tableau which it 
would obviously have been most inartistic to in. 
terrupt before the action of the piece commenced in 
the natural way. Will it be believed, that a long 
persistent cry for the scene-painter was kept up 
—not by the audience, who were calling ‘‘Shame!” 
and otherwise expressing their disapprobation 
—but by the officials of the theatre who 
swarmed from the refreshment rooms and lobbies 
to swell the tumult and complete a ‘‘call.” The 
scene-painter was wiser than his friends and did 
not appear; but what shall be said of the 
management before the curtain, which permits 
such ignoble puffery to the manifest discomfort 
of the audience ?—Yours obediently, 


Anti-Cuiquz, ANTI-CLAQUE. 





UNDER TWO FLAGS, 





To the Editor of The Orchestra. 

Srr—I shall be much favoured if you will allow 
me space in your columns to state that I have re- 
ceived an advertisement of a drama announced 
as about to appear at the Surrey Theatre under 
this title. I beg to say that I have no association 
with the piece in question; nor has such a pro- 
duction ever been ‘authorised or sanctioned, 
directly or indirectly, by myself.—Faithfully your, 

May 9. Ovurpa. 





THE NOTE OF THE NIGHTINGALE. 





To the Editor of The Orchestra. 

S1r,—On coming a few nights since acroes the 
fields that lead from Hampstead to Belsize Park I 
was suddenly accosted by a very suspicious-looking 
character of low exterior, but withal of most 
pleasing, nay, even courteous address. He in- 
formed me that “ the nightingales were singing 
beautifully yonder,” pointing to an adjacent field 
where several large trees stood. . 

I answered him, of course, expressing my grati- 
tude at his politeness and unselfishness in not 
wishing to enjoy alone the rare harmony of those 
sweet warblers of the night, that I could hear 
their song passing well from where we stood, and 
that it would be needless to move from the spot, 
as it seemed his wish that we should jointly do. 
At the same time I showed him a good-sized life- 
preserver, and gave him to understand that I fully 
interpreted his meaning and his ways. Perhaps 
had I had no weapon he would have made 10 
attempt to divert my attention, He evidently 
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wished me to turn round and look in the direction 
injicated, but I never took my eyes off him, andI 
shall certainly know him again.—Your obedient 
servant, M. B. P. 
ps. I may as well add that there were about as 
many nightingales near the place as policemen. 








University oF Dusiin CHoran Socrety.—The 
third concert for the present season was held in the 
Examination Hall of the University on Thursday 
afternoon, May 6. The singers were Miss Annie 

Sinclair (London), and Miss-Bessie Craig (Dublin)— 
artists engaged, besides amateurs—a small band 
and a chorus of about sixty voices were conducted 
by Dr. R. P. Stewart, Professor of Music in the Uni- 
versity. The singing of Miss Sinclair of ‘* With 
yerdure clad” was extremely finished and dis- 
played much feeling, Miss Craig, although a very 
young singer, did herself much honour in Rossini’s 
“Fac ut ‘portem.” The really magnificent tenor 
singing of an amateur, Mr. Fagan, was the theme of 
general remark. The Secretary of the Society, 
Mr. Yeo, whose excellent baritone is well known in 
Dublin circles, was very successful in the beautiful 
song from ‘ Elijah,” ‘It is enough.” All passed 
off well in spite of the weather, which was inclement 
to a great degree, and made the journey homeward 
a matter of some difficulty. 





Poonetic Latrn.—One of Dean Swift's 
favourite forms of joking was to write Latin 
letters with the Latin rendered into symphonous 
English words. But Swift was involuntarily sur- 
passed by an American reporter in a story told in 
Mr. T. A. Reed’s “ Reporting Guide.” A member 
of Congress said in a speech: ‘‘ Amicus Plato, 
amicus Socrates sed major veritas,’ which was next 
day reported, ‘‘ I may cuss Plato, I may cuss So- 
crates, said Major Veritas.” 








Norrotk DumPLincs.—Make a very light dough with Bor- 
wick’s GoLD Mgpat Baxine Powper, as for bread, with milk 
or water, amd with salt added ; have ready a large stewpan of 
boiling water, make the dough into balls the size of a medinm 
dumpling ; throw them in, and boil them for twenty minutes 
without taking off the lid. To ascertain when they are done 
enough, stick a fork into one, and if it comes out clear, it is done. 
Before serving, tear them apart on the top with two forks, as 
they become heavy by their own steam. Serve with butter and 
sugar, or treacle. 


Hottoway’s Pitis.—Confidential Advice.—To all persons 
who suffer from bilious headaches, disordered stomach, bilious- 
ness or flatulency, these Pills are most strongly recommended 
as the safest, best, and quickest mode of obtaining ease without 
weakening or irritating the nervous system. Holloway’s Pills 
are especially useful in clearing away any excess of bile, which 
usually produces fever unless remedial measures be adopted 
without delay. In asthma, bronchitis, and congestion of the 
lungs they may be relied upon for removing all danger, and by 
purifying and regulating the circulation they effectually prevent 

—. By rousing the Jiver toa fair secretion of bile, and 
quickly carrying it off from the system, these Pills ward off low 
spirits, listlessness, and those distressing feelings often called 
nervous, 
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BOOK OF COMMON PRAISE: 
HYMNS WITH TUNES 


FOR THE 


SERVICE OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


Arranged and principally Composed by 
C. E. WILLING, 
Organist of the Foundling, and late of All Saints, Margaret-street. 


To which are added 
Caants yor THE Macyrricat axp Nunc DiMirtIs, AND 
ResPONSES FOR ADVENT AND Lent, 


As sung at All Saints ; 


WITH FOURTEEN NEW DOUBLE CHANTS, &c, 





london: CRAMER & CO. Limited, 201, Regent Street; 
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THE CHILD'S OWN SINGING BOOK : 


OLD SONGS FOR YOUNG SINGERS, 


WITH AN 
EASY ACCOMPANIMENT FOR THE PIANOFORT 








EDITED AND SELECTED BY 
MARIA & WILLIAM HUTCHINS CALLCOTY, 
Post Free 25 Stamps. 
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CRAMER & CO, LIMITED, 201, REGENT STREET, 


CRAMER’S EDITION. 


HANDEL’S SONGS. 


ARRANGED BY 


Wa. HORSLEY, Mus. Bac., Oxon. 


PRICE SIXPENCE EACH NUMBER. 
Free by Post for SEVEN Stamps. 





No. 1. 
Holy, holy! (Redemption). Where'er you walk (Semele). 
Lord, remember David (So-| Angels ever bright and fair 
sarmes). (Theodora), 
Pious orgies (Judas Mac | Lord to Thee each night and 
cabeeus). day (Theodora). 


No. 2. 
He layeth the beams. ’Tis liberty. 
Come, ever smiling liberty. Happy fair. 
O liberty ! 


No. 3. 


ShallIon Mamre’sfertileplain. | What's Sweeter than the new 
He was Eyes unto the Blind. blown Rose ? 
O magnify the Lord. Wise Men flatt’ring. 


No. 4. 





Love in her Eyes. 


O Ruddier than the Cherry. As when the dove. 





Lonpon: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 


201, Reeznr Breet, W. 
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READY, 


PRICE SIXPENCE EACH NUMBER. 
Free by Post for SEVEN Stamps. 


No. 1. 
The Florence Waltz Caries GopFREY. 
Le § — Quadrille .. ” ” 
The Wind-up Galop ” ” 
No. 2. 


The Cymbeline Mazurka .. - +» Grav STANLEY. 
The Lancers Quadrilles. Arranged by Ca.ucorr. 

The Woodiand Whispers Waltzes GeRaLp STANLEY. 
Les Rats Quadrilles on .. G, Reprsr. 

The Pollee-Wollee-Hama Galop oe oo 


The Popular Polka .. 
LArditi Waltz 
La Farfaletta, Polka-Mazurka 


” ” 
” ” 
”» ” 





trated cover, gilt edges, &c., Price 2s. 





Lonpon: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 
201, REGENT STREET, W. 


Heart the seat of soft delight. 


CRAMER'S DANCE MUSIC. 


Hengi pe VILurens, 


No. 3. 
The Chopin Waltzes a +» Heyrt pe VILLIERS. 
The Schubert Quadrilles ° ” ” 
The Oaks Galop oe ee - ” 
Jour-de-Téte, Polka:Mazurka oe ee ” ” 
No, 4. 
The William Tell ert Lure1 ARDITI. 


The above Four Parts, bound in One Volume, illus- 





CARL VELEY § 


s. da. 
Mermarp’s Sona (from “‘ Oberon”) ...... 2 6 
‘Tar Op CLock on THE Starrs” (Descrip- 
tive Morceau)......secocccccesevceses 3 6 
a Wedsunttsaveeteacesss Oe 
QUADROON DANOB ....ccccccccccccccsscsese 8B O 
Dirro, as a Duet.. wWienes <@e 5 0 
La Promesse Doxwfe (« Pensée Fugitive”). - 8 0 
Der Freyscniirz, Fantasia ....... tteanmoeae 
“The above six pieces comprised the best collection of piano- 


forte music that we have seen for very long. Brilliant, showy, 

full of variety, without offering any obstacle to the “ordinal 
layer, they enjoy the advantages essential to popularity 

Bar! Veley is to be congratulated on having hit on Theve requisites 

—goodness, the absence of difficulty, and commendable 

brevity. ”"_The Leader, Nov. 2nd. 


“‘ Admirable pieces, where the student will find both pleasure 
and improvement, and the accomplished performer ample 
his audience.” 


wea of dis: wy * » ability and c 


Cramer & Co. cial 201, Regent-street, W. 
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QUADRILLES. 8. ad, 
Coldstream Guards, on Scotch airs .... . 40 
Queen of the Isles, on Gounod’s ‘* Irene” os oa €.8 
Saphir, Le, on airs from F. David's “ Le Saphir eoccccre © 
LANCERS, 
TO TERNS WON o.6 00 00.00 cnicccccs cesecscccccocecsoocec: @ © 
WALTZES. 
Florence, The .. ab bate be 40 
Mildred, The 40 
Nora, The. on see 4 0 
Good-bye, Sweetheart. 40 
Ilma, on Arditi’s Valse (Sung by Tima de Murska 40 
GALOPS. 
Wind-up, The s € 9 
Tramp, The, founded on the celebrated American air., . 40 
‘Cross Country.. 4 0 
Mayfair, on subjects from N icolai’s x Merry Wives” 40 
SCHOTTISCHE, 
Kettledrum . 40 


Cnauzn & Co. Limited, "201, ‘Regent. “street, vo 





NEW SONGS 
SIG. L. ARDITI. 





Beauty, Sleep (“‘L’Ardita”) (8) ...ccecsseessecscecsoece 
Dream of Home (‘Il Bacio’) (s) 
Garibaldi (sung at the yan 2 Palace ‘upon Garibaidt’s 


visit) . 
Gondolier’ 8 last good night it) ee 
Let me love thee, in C and D (a), (sung ‘by Mr. Santiey) .. 
Life's Curfew Bell (B), (sung by ‘Mr. weenie ° 
Love’s presence, in C'and er 9 once ceeees 
Now, thou art mine wharges 09 20 00.06 tee ee eee 
O Vezzosa Giovinetta.. 
They ask me why I love her ‘@), (sung by Mr. "Santiey) . ; 
Cramer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, Ww. 
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SONGS nstell Lehane RHINELAND. 


APARAns*snev 


gruDENTS: SONGS 





BUsGHER SONGS 

| ative eal SONGS 
WeLsetieose 

aaa with special Symphonies and Accom: 


paniments by ALBERTO RanpgaesR, 


pRseenese by L. H. F. pu Terreaux. 
German words attached, 





Now Published. 

No.1. TRUE UNTO DEATH. (Der trewe Tod.) 

2. THE LIVELONG DAY. (Den lieben langen Tag. 
. THE MILI-WHEEL. (In einem kuhlen Grunde.) 
GOOD NIGHT. (Gute Nacht.) 
FRIENDSHIP. (Preis der Freundschaft.) 
RHINE SONG. (Sie sollen thn nicht haben.) 
THE LOCKSMITH’S PRENTICE. (Der Schlossergesell.) 
THE LESSON OF YOUTH. (Jahre kommen Jahr 

gehen.) 


Pe 


. THE FORGET-ME-NOT. (Das Vergissmeinnicht. 

10. MY PIPE. (An die Pfeife.) 

11. HOME BELOVED, (Lied eines Landmanns in 
Ferne.) 


12. THE SPINNING WHEEL. (Marianchens Spinnerlied. 
13. MAY MORNING. (Mailied am Morgen.) 
14. HOPE, (Die Hoffnung.) 


15. MERRY AND WISE. (Es kann ja nicht immer so 
bleiben.) 


16. THE SOLDIER'S LEAVETAKILNG, 
ausziehenden Soldaten. ) 


17, IA@O’S TOAST, (Soldatenspruch aus Othello.) 


18, THE HAPLESS SERENADE. (Der Standchensanger 
und der Nachtwachter. ) 


19. THE VIOLET AND THE MAIDEN, 
und das Madchen. ) 


20. GLADNESS GIYT OF GODS, (An die Freude.) 


(Abschied der 


(Das Veilchen 





PRICE 8s. EACH NUMBER, 
The Series to be Continued, 





‘There is more in them than in the vast majority of songi 
now offered to and willingly accepted by amateurs.”—Zra, 

“ Both music and words are far in advance of the general run 
of popular English ballads.”—Ladies’ Own Paper. 








Cuanza & Co,, 15, Weatmoreland-street Dublin. 
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Price ONE SHILLING each. 


IN PROGRESSIVE BOOKS, 
Free by Post for FOURTEEN Stamps. 





CRAMER'S EDUCATIONAL COURSE FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 





CRAMER'S CELEBRATED TUTOR for the} (YRAMER’S SIXTH BOOK. Selections from 


PIANOFORTE, containing the Rudiments of Music, 


Principal Rules on the Art of My of = - Appropriate Examples | Beethoven and Mendelssohn, for entering on which the pupil 
¢ Principal Major and Minor | will have been in a great measure prepared by the practice of the 
| Studies in Book 5. 


and Exercises, and Lessons in t 
Keys, with a Prelude to each Key. 


RAMER’S SECOND BOOK, containing Scale | 
Passages, Kasy Exercises, Preludes, &c. chosen from the | 
works of Cramer, Bertini, Czerny, Logier, &c. &c., combined | 
with Familiar Arrangements of favourite Sacred and Operatic | 
Airs calculated to form and develope the taste of the Performer. | 


RAMER’S THIRD BOOK. Containing little | 

J Fantasias p essive in difficulty, Themes carefully selected | 

from the Best Writers, Preludes and Exercises from the more 

advanced works of Clementi, Cramer, Kalkbrenner, &c. ; Lessons | 
with a special view to the Freedom of the Left Hand &c. 


RAMER’S FOURTH BOOK will contain! 

J ‘RRecreations” in Fantasia form, selected from Secular | 
and Sacred Works, with a few short Exercises with special | 
objects. | 
RAMER’S FIFTH BOOK. Studies in Various | 


Keys, chiefly introductory to the Pieces contained in the | 
following Book. 


the simpler Works of the Great Writers—Haydn, Mozart, 


RAMER’S SEVENTH BOOK. Studies com- 
posed by Cramer, Bertini, Czerny, Moscheles, Nollet, 





SUPERIOR 
TO ALL OTHERS, 
By whatever name known, 
Machines Warranted. Instruction Gratis. Ilus- 


RAMER'’S EIGHTH BOOK. Half-hours trated Prospectus and Samples of Work Free. 


with Dussek, Mendelssohn, Cramer, Steibelt, Sterndale 
Bennett, &c, 


RAMER’S NINTH BOOK. Advanced Studies 


ows from Cramer and the Standard Composers for the Piano- 
orte. 


RAMER’S TENTH BOOK. The Modern 
School—Thalberg, Chopin, Gounod, &c. 


RAMER’S ELEVENTH BOOK. Sacred 
Music, Fugues, Marches, Chorales, &c. 


RAMER’S TWELFTH BOOK, consisting of 


Cramer’s celebrated Studies (continued). 





Loxpon: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, Recent Srreer, W.; 
anp SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO. 





CRAMER'S EDUCATIONAL 


PROGRESSIVE BOOKS, 


Price One Shilling each. Free 


COURSE FOR THE VOICE. 


by Post for Fourteen Stamps. 





(HBAMEE's VOCAL TUTOR, containing the} 
) Rudiments of Music, and the Necessary Rnteeaiiian for 
the Perfect Cultivation of the Voice, with Appropriate Exercises, 
Lessons, and easy Solfeggi, Simple Songs in One and Two Parts. 
Useful for school and class teaching. 


RAMER’S SECOND BOOK, containing Exer- 

) cises, Solfeggi, &c., in the Advanced Keys, Songs in Two 
end Three Parts, with Observations and Illustrations from the 
works of Bennett, W, Maynard, Crescentini, Paer, and Pelegrini. 


RAMER’S THIRD BOOK, oqpinieing Bau. 
cises, Solfeggi, &c., carefully selected from the Works of 
Rossini, Rubini, Schira, Garcia; Part Songs, &c. &c. 
RAMER’S FOURTH BOOK, consisting of 
Lessons on the Italian School of Singing, with Observa- 
tions, Exercises, and Solfeggi 
Rubini, Schira, and other celebrated Italian Masters; also, 
Part-Songs by Macfarren and other Composers. 
RAMER’S FIFTH BOOK, containing Exercises 
and waren Rubini, Crivelli, &c, ; Songs and Ballads 
by Gounod, Schubert, Schira, Balfe, Wallace, Macfarren, and 
atton. 


, by Crivelli, Garcia, Rossini, | 


RAMER’S SEVENTH BOOK, containing Obser- 

vations on the Art of Singing by Manuel Garcia, Solfeggi 

from celebrated works, and Songs for Soprano, Mezzo-Soprano, 
Contralto, Tenor, Baritone and Bass Voices. 


RAMER’S EIGHTH BOOK, containing Obser- 
vations on the Art of Singing (continued) by Manuel 
Garcia, Solfeggi from the celebrated works of Crescentini, Paer, 
and Pellegrini, and Duets for Soprano and Tenor, Mezzo- 
Soprano and Baritone voices, by W V. Wallace and Henry 
Smart. 


RAMER’S NINTH BOOK, containing Obser- 
vations on the Art of Singing (concluded), Dy Manuel 
Garcia, Grand Selection : Song by theven, Duet by Mac- 
farren, and a Trio by Wallace. 
RAMER’S TENTH BOOK, containing Ad- 
vanced Solfeggi from the celebrated works of Crescentini, 
Paer, and Pelegrini ; and a Selection from the works of Sir Henry 
Bishop. 
CS ELEVENTH BOOK, containing 
celebrated Trios from popular English Operas. 


RAMER’S TWELFTH BOOK, containing 





RAMER'S SIXTH BOOK, containing Duets, 
Trios, and Part-songs by celebrated Composers. 


Songs by Modern Composers—Gounod, Balfe, Sullivan, 
David, ti, Levey. 





Lonpon: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, Recent Srrezz, W. ; 
anp SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO. 





CRAMER'S HAR 


CONTAINING 15 SACRED PIECES, EASILY AND EFFECTIVELY ARRANGED. 
Price SIXPENCE. Free by Post for SEVEN Stamps. 


MONIUM BOOK. .. 





Lonpos: CRAMER & 00. LIMITED, 201, Recent Srrezz, W.; 
Ann SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO. 








RAMER’S NEW PIANOFORTE SOLOS, 


Deux imprompens pourle Piano. Composée par * 4. 
Charles Hallé ......cceverscccecrsveveceees 8 0 
Caamen & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 





i" ARGUERITE. Magurka. By T. M. Mupte. 
Price 3s. 
Caamen & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 





TELLA. Nocturne. By T. M. Muprs. 3s. 
Caaman & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 


Roe BLANCHE WALTZ, By W. ©, Laver. 
Bolo ds, Duet 6s. 


Caauan & Co., Limited, 201, Regent Street, W. 





CRAMER'S NEW SONGS. 


H! THINK NOT THAT I CAN FORGET 
Ey =. hay “wel B. 8. Mortcomany. Music by 
mtn 6 C0 Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 


‘ADED LEAVES. Words by L. H. F. pu 
i Taexgavx. Adapted from a melody of Paul Henrion by 
W. C. Luvay. 3s. 

Cramzn & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 








PEAK TENDER WORDS. Sung by Mrs, 
Howard Paul. 3s. 
Cuamen & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 


HE PEARL, A Souvenir. Words by L. H. F, 
pu Teansavx. Music by Bonpuss. Price 








GROVER AND BAKER, 
150, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.; 
59, BOLD STREET, LIVERPOOL, 




















NEV 


GRAND PIANOFORTE: 
COTTAGE DESIGN. 
(TRICHORD. CHECK ACTION.) 

ROSEWOOD, 70 Guineas. WALNUT, 75 Guineas, 


ter improvement has been attained by an altera- 
tion of the Mechanism ; by a new mode of Stringing ; by 
the use of the ‘‘Stad ;” by the new Metallic Bridge; and by 
the redistribution of the Supports of the ‘‘ Table d’Harmonie.” 
Of this special pianoforte a writer in the St. James's Magazine 
of Feb., 1869, in an able article on pianos in general, remarks :— 
“The tone is certainly very fine, and those who have no room 
in their houses for Grand Pianos would do well to try the new 
instrument.” The Leader of Jan. 2 says :—*‘ We have in 
and can pronounce upon the merits of the ‘ Stud’ Upright 
forte by licome. Cramer. The extrinsic advantages are that oa 
get the benéfits of the Grand Piano in an instrument which 
up much less room, and is much less costly. ts intrinsic ad- 
van are mechanical. . . . The effects may be appreciated 
(even by young ladies guileless of mechanics) in the richness of 
tone and susceptibility of shades of expression.” Orchestra 
of Dec. 19 says :—‘‘ Most satisfactory, whether as regards tone 
and touch, or that less definable q y of answering to the feel- 
ing of the player, either in continuity or contrast. The form and 
external finish leave nothing to be desired.” The London Re- 
view of Feb. 20 says:—‘ The empire of the grand pianos is 
threatened. Messrs. Cramer & Co, have invented a new style 
of cottage pianoforte, which, by the application of a new prin- 
ciple of stringing, gives forth much of the sonorousvess, and 
produces those delicate effects of light and shade peculiar to the 
grand piano.” Public Opinion of Feb. 20 says :—“‘ A new con- 
struction, patented by Messrs. Cramer & Co., which produces 
richness and ampiitude of vibration strongly resembling the 
d piano. Certainly, in its power of tone, capacity for pro- 
Sodas delicate nuances of expression, and general precision, 
this instrument marks an im the process of 
pianoforte manufacture.” 


London: 207, Regent Street; 43, Moorgate Street. 
BRIGHTON : West Street. Dvsus : Westmoreland Street. 
Brtrast: High Street. 


May be had of Woop & Co., Edinburgh; and J. Mun Woon & 
Ob., Fy Mitsom %& Son, Bath ; Suir & Sox, 4D 


Hime, Liverpool. 














vUsSsT PUBLISHED. 





PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS, 
(Post Free for 25 Stamps, ) 


ALL GLORY, LAUD, AND HONOUR. 
QUARTET AND CHORUS. 


©. E. WILLING, 


OnGanist oy THE Founpurnc, axp LaTE oF ALL SAalst, 
Marearet STREET. 


’ 
ARRANGED FROM “THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAISE. 


WITH 


ACCOMPANIMENT FOR ORGAN OR PIANOFORTE 








Cuamun & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 


|ORAMER & CO, LIMITED, 201, Regent Street ¥ 
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SONG S&S. 


vey apes q- P. 

| land sees te rene sees 
Arce f from ‘the Oeean ().. ihe evice cake be 
Calm and storm (A Contrast) .... 
Daughter of the Snow (** The Snowdrop”) 

forget me ... TOrererererererere yr? oy et 
eon I were a child ‘again UGH Oho niirna ae 40 se: deiee/an 
Land of my love .. 
Little cares the Robin. Song (s (s). } (Sung by Malle. 1. Gillies) 
May time (s tee 
Parting, The (Her last words at) png ny hp Sener 
Rocked in the cradle of the deep (B) 
She wore a wreath of roses .. 
Why chime the bells so merrily (The New Year’ 8 come) .. 


GABRIEL, VIRGINIA. 
Breeze and the harp, The, in C and D (8) ...........4. 
Lily Graeme. Scotch Song . 
Little Golde a Hair oe ' v ‘enice) in D and & (s E (e) 
Regret th nee | ee 
Separation ssseseeee 





SMART, H. 
Bright be her dreams (c) .... yeibe oe oeee 
Charge, Chester, charge (B).. Sach ehehivetens ot Grmees 
Day is done, The C) o. oeecese 
Do you think of the days that are gone, Teanie. 
Hopes of my heart . ; . ° 
In the sunny hours of May ; RE Bae: 
I dream of thee at morn, in A flat in) ee ee ee 
Ditto, in F (c) . 
T'll tell you why I'd like to be a rose. 
I stood beside a streamlet (c) . 
Look from thy lattice, in F (ny 


Ditto,inD .... be Rsaeeenen 

Minnesinger’s dream ‘(e) EUGa. da 0540 0086NH Ce ve se caaesete 
EL IEEE ner weecdibaacs d0'0d 06 cneesn esgeue 
ee aitiinks cn dicted toe 0d anee we eneiee 
0 do not chide Me .... eee ree 
Uld Love and the new, The . moe * 

0 tell me, Shall my love be mine 

Paquita, in E flat (T), 

Ditto, in C 


Priez pour Elle iy oung Emmeline) (0) ww ccccce sereccce 
Pure in heart shall meet gnc The e (c) Katdains baad Aa abies 
tere ve 
Rhine Maiden, | SAC sarah eneuiend eee 
NE SI SO) 655s 00 0010005 06 50 c0eicd ee ce bene 
Sir Brian the Bold (c) 
Soldier’s Wife, The a nekewae 
Summer night ! silver light beautiful night | (in E flat 
and F) . Ee 
Tell me, sweet Zephyr ‘(e).. 
The Broken Ring. Song (c) . 
Thinking of thee (c) ° 56.00 60 Ob 00'00- 00 60.00 
Through every chance and change (@) on: 00:06:60 05.90.40 06 
‘Two names, The ... osu ee 
Waiting for the Spring c) oo 00 00 60 00 e000 cece 
Young Emmeline ( Priez pour Elle) (c (c ) wis 


eee ee ee ee ee eens 


HATTON, J. L. 


Amie stood rin the shore (8s), (sung lend oeaneg 
a, | Eee 
Messenger, The, 3) " (sung by Pischek) . veh edecvcas 
Caricle, The, or Christmas sleigh ride ........6eeeee eee 
Revenge (n), (sung by Standigl) . es eeces 
Come live with me, and be my love, ‘in B flat in) $040-wewe 
Ditto, in G, (sung by Signor —o co ccceee 
Good-bye, sweetheart, good-bye, inC . 
Ditto, in E flat (7 
Tow proudly they ll hear of this at home.. 
King Christmas (B) ... ovcoeceecccces 
Man of War (B), (sung by Herr Formes’ ence cecccecese 
Under the gree nwood tree, in F (Robin Hood) (1) eee se 
Ditto, in E flat, (sung by Mr Sims Reeves) coe 
Who bringeth me fresh flowers (Pauline’s — ° 
Fareamt {was a child again ........... . 
Pauline’s Song. . PPOTeTETeTeTerererere rarer ere ee 
Hope, sweet hope BS LEE IIE 
ES ES SRR Ia 
The Cariole .... 
The Bridal morn.. 0:40.00:05.0000-00:00500080-0ies ge Ee'ce 


SULLIVAN, ARTHUR S§&. 
"Se bee sucks (from eeennepeate Heep sant yin 
Dio in Bt (Ging by ian Bante). co ccceeeeees ee 
Bride from the North 4... +. +s see+cececccccceece soceee 


GOUNOD. 
Bear him forth (Trene”) in E (s).. 
Courtly dove, in A and G(s), (sung by Mame. Sherrington) 
Fair the rose of love is blowing (“Irene”) in B and @ ®) 
Fairer than the morning . 
Far greater in his lowly state (‘ Irene”) in D and © (s). 
For lack of gold he left me (“Irene”) in A and G.. .. 











Gold and gray, in F and D seeee 
Hast thou seen the young day ‘blushing’ (“Irene “yi in aa 

flat and C (s) .. Tce 
Hero to Leander, in D and C . Saas 2 
lark Song, The, in A and C (8) ....scccccesceseeneeteee 
Le Soir. Poesie de A. Lamartine. English and French 


Words .. 
She alone chanmeth my sadness, | in G and E (n (e ). 


BLUMENTHAL, Fu. 
A Day-dream, in D.. 2 
Ditto, in F (s (sung by Mdme. Sherrington). ereecggcece 
Di to thy inttice. Serenade, in E flat (7) . 
itto, in C ‘i e Fee ee ee ee ewe ee ee eee 
ppitee give me hacic my heart, In G (8) se sseveveveeee 
Ditto, in (sung by Mdme. pemeTensas oven oeeses teense 
‘Member me. 
The requital, in F minor ‘@) Lecinaeds 
Mo, in % minor, with simplified ‘accompaniment (1), 
sung by Mr. Sims nuatianhs es 
in heaven ().. . 
Tn are not dead, but sleep 
Pine of thee, in B flat ‘and © (e, ¢ 
Sainton-Dolby) covccce 
When we are parted (1)... 


eee enee 


Pee et ee ere eee ee eee. 











LONDON: 
CRAMER & CO. LIMITED 
201, REGENT STREET, W. 
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CRAMER’S VOCAL GEMS. 


PRICE SIXPENCE EACH NUMBER 
Post free for SEVEN Stamps. 


No. 1.—15 ENGLISH SONGS 


The Parting. | The Ploughboy. 


Alice Gray. | Be mine, dear Maid. 
Rock’d in the Cradle of the! Welcome me home. 


Deep. 
The Anchor's weighed. 
7 he Thorn. 

I'd be a Butterfly. 
Where the Bee sucks. 


| Cherry ripe! 

Long, long ago! 

Isle of Beauty. 

Beneath the Willow Tree. 
| Banks of Allan Water. 


No, 2.—15 CHRISTY MINSTRELS’ SONGS. 


When Johnny comes marching 
home again, 

The Mocking Bird. 

Beautiful Dreamer. 

Tis but a little faded Flower. 

Watching for Pa. 

Come home, Father! 

Mill May. 

Beautifw Isle of the Sea. 


No. 3.—SIX DUETS. 


Lassie, would ye love me? 
Sainted Mother, guide his 
Footsteps. 





Hark ! I hear an Angel sing. 

| I’m lonely since my Brother 
died. 

Tramp, tramp. 

Nelly Ray. 

Rock me to sleep, Mother. 

Song of the Sea-shell. 

Wait for the Waggon. 


Evening Bells. 

I know a Bank, 

As it fell upon a Day. 
rhe Exile of Erin, 


No. 4.—12 SONGS BY BALFE 


Alice. 
The rose that opes at morn. 
A lowly youth. 


& WALLACE, 


Annie, dear, good bye. 
The convent cell, 
Sweet — hear my prayer. 
Mary, don’t forget me. The dawn is breaking o’er us. 
When Morning’s light is break- | Come, smile again. ~ 

ing. Norah, Darling ! don’t believe 
Bonnie Kate. them. 


No. 5.—12 SACRED SONGS. 


The Dove of the Ark, 
Hymn of Eve. 

David Singing before Saul. 
Author of Good. 


| Ev’ry Day will I give thanks. 
| Ere Infancy’s Bud. 

| The World of Changes. 
| O Lord, we trust in Thee. 


Gratitude, | Light and Life © dejected 
Bethlehem. Languish. 
Lamb of the Father. | 


No. 6.—12 OLD ENGLISH SONGS. 


When forced from dear Hebe. ; There the silver’d waters roam. 

Pray, Goody. In Infancy. 

Water parted from the Sea, Just like 

Is there a heart that never rose. 
loved. There was a jolly Miller. 

The Vicar of Bray. Love is but an April day. 

a? =~ A woman’s heart is} Ere around the huge oak, 

ought. 


love is yonder 


No. 7.—12 SONGS BY SCHUBERT. 


Weary flowers their buds are | My life is but a summer day. 
closing. *Tis sweet to think. 

Hark ! the lark. Dear mother, do not chide me. 

Thine is my heart. A Warrior I am. 


Weep not for friends departed. | The Tear. 
Who is Sylvia? Smooth is the moonlit sea, 
Ave Maria. 


No. 8.—15 CHRISTY MINSTRELS’ SONGS. 


Come where my love lies dream- | Gentle Annie. 
i Gone are the Days. 


ing. 
Hard Times, come again no| Lottie in the Lane. 


more. Ring de Banjo. 
Annie Lisle. orget and forgive. 
Footsteps on the Stairs, Maggie by my side. 
Nelly was a Lady. News from Home. 
Beautiful Star. The Sunny Side the Way. 
Ulalie. 
No. 9.—12 OPERA SONGS. 
Th Sow’ 3s Home—‘“‘ Jessy In that Devotion—‘‘ Matilda.” 
Maid of the Silv’ry Mail— 
only” a Ribbon—“ The Sleep- “The River Sprite.” 
ing Queen.” My Bud of May—“ She Stoops 
Gone is the Calmness from my! _ to Conquer.” 
heart—“ Matilda.” | Coo! says the Gentle Dove— 
Keep thy Heart for me—‘‘ Rose **Punchinello,” 
of Castille.” | I've Watched him— ‘“ Hel- 
He'll miss me—‘ She Stoops vellyn.” 
to Conquer.” hen the Elves at — do 
For Her Sweet Sake—“ The | pass—‘‘ Amber Witch. 
Bride of Song.” } 


No. 10.—HAYDN’S CANZONETS—1st, Ser. 
The Mermaid’s Song. Despair. 
Recollection. Far from this throbbing Bosom. 
My b ~ weed bids me bind my | Fidelity. 


No. 11—HAYDN’S CANZONETS—2np. Szr. 


Sailor’s Song. She never Told her Love. 
The Wanderer. Why Asks my Fair One? 
Sympathy. Content. 





No. 12.—15 CHRISTY MINSTRELS’ SONGS. 


Jenny June. ~ never deem my Love can 
I'd choose to be ae 
i turns with Fond- Jeannie Lee 
ehiuke ot Love i Light as Stand wattie Uncle Sam, ny 
The Little One that died, oe 
Sam ie of 0 Baltimore. sing in 
Wacle Ned, the Grave, 





CRAMER'S VOCAL GEMS—Continued. 





No. 183.—SELECTION OF IRISH MELODIES. 


O breathe not his name. 


Believe me, if all those éndear- 


ing young charms. 

Love’s young dream. 

Go where glory waits thee. 

The harp that once through 
Tara's halls. 

Rich and rare were the gems 
she wore. 


The meeting of the waters. 
Lesbia has a beaming eye. 
| The last rose of summer. 
| The minstrel boy. 

The valley lay smiling. 

Erin ! the tear and the smile. 
| By that lake. 

Has sorrow thy young days 
| faded, 


No. 14.—6 SACRED DUETS. 


O give thanks. 

Hast thou cheered the broken- 
hearted. 

Nearer home, 


Jerusalem the Golden. 
The Pilgrims of the night, 
Graceful Consort. | 


No. 15.—12 SONGS BY DIBDIN. 


Tom Bowling. 

While the lads of the village. 
Farewell, my trim-built wherry! 
Jolly young waterman, 

Ned that died at sea. 

Poor Jack. 


The last shilling. 

The Sailor’s journal, 
Tom Tackle. 

The constant Sailor, 
Loveiy Nan. 

The Greenwich pensioner. 





No. 16.—12 SONGS BY H. RUSSELL AND 
J. P. KNIGHT. 


T’'m afloat. 

She wore a Wreath of Roses, 
Life on the Ocean Wave, 
Pretty Dove. 

Woodman, spare that Tree | 


Poor Rosalie. 

The Emigrant’s Farewell. 

Shall I sing you a Song of the 
Past? 

The old Sexton, 


Why chime the Bells so merrily? | The young Savoyard. 


The Ivy Green. 


NO. 17.—12 BALLADS BY LINLEY. 


Little Nell. 
Estelle. 


| ™e mem’ry comes like some 
weet Dream. 


Are you coming, bonnie Annie?| Ww hy do I love thee yet? 


Come out with me. 


They have given you to another. | 


Blue eyed Nell. 
I can know thee no more. 


| Grace Darling. 

Laurette. 

| Whistle, and I'll come to you 
} my Lad, 


NO. 18.—5 SONGS BY BISHOP. 


Home, sweet Home, 
Should he upbraid, 
Tell me, my Heart, 


Bid me discourse. 
The Pilgrim of Love. 


No. 19.—15 CHRISTY MINSTRELS’ SONGS. 


Angels, my Loved One, will 
rock me to sleep. 

The old Pine Woods, 

Louisiana Bell. 

What is Home without a 
Mother ? 

Lucy Lee. 

Gentle Nettie Moore. 

De ole Kitchen. 


No. 20,—SIXTEEN 


The Campbells are comin’ 

O Nancy, wilt thou gang wi’ me? 
Annie Laurie. 

Within a mile of Edinburgh. 
I’m o’er young to marry yet. 
Auld lang syne. 

0, my love is likea red, red rose. 
Comin’ thro’ the rye. 

John Anderson, my Jo. 


ite the Willow she’s sleep- 


ng. 
Sweet Love, forget me not. 
Old Bob Ridley. 
The Song of the Rose. 
Kingdom coming. 
Why am I so happy. 
Ridin’ in a Railway Keer. 
Keemo Kimo, 


SCOTTISH SONGS. 


Ye banks and braes o’ bonnie 
20n. 
Duncan Gray. 
O Charlie is my dar’ 
A highland lad my 
bora. 
Green grow the rushes, O | 
Auld Robin Gray. 
Roslin Castle. 





No. 21.—SIX SEA SONGS. 


The Sea. 
The Death of Nelson. 
The Bay of Biscay. 


The Last Watch. 


The Deep, Sea. 
Outward Bound. 


No. 22.—TEN ITALIAN OPERA SONGS. 


O thou fair and tender blossom. 
Childhood’s fair Dream. 

The Troubadour’s Song. 

Oh saehs Daptie ayi 

Calmly the s dying. 
Gaily thro’ Life wander. 


In whispers soft and light. 


To be happy and pass life with 
pleasure. 

In our green Valley. 

Fair one, thy toils are ended. 


No. 23.—12 SONGS OF THE RHINELAND. 





Home beloved. The [ery a Apprentice. 
The Mill-wheel. The Rhine 
True unto Death. The SO ae and t the Maiden. 
The Forget-me-not. gid 
py Pp wise. My Te gaa 
May Morning. The livelong Day. 
No. 24.—15 CHRISTY MINSTRELS’ SONGS. 
Love is Life’s radiant Star. Let me kiss him for his 
A little more Cider. Mother. 
Willie’s on the dark blue Sea, | Nelly Bly. 
= wee | Neal. Cornelia Cob. 
uae Dagre. She daige & in the Valley. 
Softly falls the Moonught. Golden 
~ but never tell. Where has Lula noone? 
Oh ‘Willie, we have missed | Jeanie with the light-brown 
you. Hair. 
Lonpox : CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 
201, Recent Srazzt, W.; 


SIMPEIN, MARSHALL & oO, 
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ST. JAMES’S HALL. 


MDLLE. 


CHRISTINE NILSSON 


WILL GIVE 


TWO MORNING CONCERTS 


ON MONDAYS, JUNE 7th and 28th, 


To commence at HALF-PAST TWO, terminating about a Quarter to Five. 




















These will be the ONLY CONCERTS at which MDLLE. NILSSON will 
appear during this Season. 








MDLLE. NILSSON. 
MR. SIMS REEVES. 
MR. SANTLEY. 

MR. JAMES M. WEHLI. 


CONDUCTOR - - - MR. HENRY LESLIE. 








EU TT ORCHESTRA A IN D CHORUS. 
Mr. Henry Lestm’s FESTIVAL CHOIR will form the Chorus. 


The First Part of each Concert will consist of SACRED MUSIC; the Second Part, 
of CHORAL, OPERATIC, and INSTRUMENTAL SELECTIONS. 





Sofa Stalls, numbered and reserved, £1 1s.; Stalls, numbered, 10s. 6d. ; Balcony Stalls, front row, £1 13.; 
Second row, 15s.; Unreserved Seats, 5s.; Area and Gallery, 2s. 6d. 


Tickets of Buss, Cuaprent, Lamborn Cock & Co., MircHELL, Ouuivier, at Austin’s Ticket Office, and of 


15 MAGQoramer & Co. tl 


= Wa 
Printed and Published by Janas Swirt, of 65, King street, Goldeasquare, in the County of Middlesex, at th Printing-office of Swirt & Co,, 65, King-street aforesaid.—Friday, Say 14% 





